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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs and 
sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return if unsuitable. 





Railway Rates and_ the 
Depression in Agriculture 


AST week we directed attention to the fact that 
the railways have lowered their rates for the carriage 
by passenger trains of fruit and dairy produce, to 
considerably less than the Post Office rates. That, 

however, does not touch the main grievance of the farmer, 
which is, that far too much is charged to him for the carriage 
of bulky produce. It is not a new grievance, but, naturally, 
it is much more keenly felt in times of depression. Another 
reason for the outcry that is being raised just now is that 
the railways are in the way of securing many advantages 
and much wealth from the amalgamation of the companies. 
It is confidently expected that the reduction in the number 
of companies will lead to very great economies in the 
working of railways and greatly reduce the general expenses. 
There will be a smaller number of trains duplicated, fewer 
officials to lodge, and other changes making for economy. 
Yet amalgamation is not always a public benefit, because 
there is inherent in public trust companies a temptation 
to secure as much advantage for themselves and to give as 
little as possible to the public. It is not a mere random 
statement that the railway companies stand to make a great 
deal of money out of their amalgamation. In order to 
get to understand what the public thought of the matter, we 
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had the quotations in the share list of the Exchange looked 
up, so as to allow of a comparison being made between the 
value of certain leading shares at the end of 1921 and at 
the end of 1922. The figures are very striking indeed, 
as will be seen from the following short list : 


Railway. 29/12/’21. 29/12/’22. 
Caledonian, Def. .. Se .. 6468 .. 158-15% 
Great Eastern a AS: .. 269-273 .. 394-404 
Great Western... -. 72-73. «.. 108-109 
London and North Western .. 693-704 .. 106-107 
London and South Western, Def. 18-19... 35-36 
London eo and South Coast, 

Def. a .. 38-39 .. 663-67} 
Midland, Def. te ee ©) ee ee 
South Eastern, Def. ss 0 22523... «| 358-3488 
North Eastern, Consols. .. .. 713-724 1233-1243 


These figures, with silent eloquence, show how much the 
investing public think of the changes that have been effected. 
On the other hand, the farmer has no reason to rejoice 
in this improvement ; he gains nothing by it. Those who 
stand to gain are the railway companies and the share- 
holders. A huge combination is not likely to be more 
zealous than a small one in trying to “ clean the stable ” 
of unjust charges. Yet these are very numerous; every 
day one or more is brought to light. Some of the over- 
charges are extraordinary. For example, owing to the 
heavy railway rates it is cheaper to send, say, five tons 
of potatoes from Colchester to Antwerp and _ re-ship 
from Antwerp to Liverpool, than it would be to send direct 
from Colchester to Liverpool. A saving of 30s. a ton would be 
effected. A correspondent from a market-gardening establish- 
ment near Evesham says: “ Vegetables can be brought 
from Holland and dumped into the Birmingham market 
for the same carriage as from a station twenty miles away.” 
The last mentioned case is typical of much other information 
that we have received. The Dutchman, no discredit to 
him, is a keen man of business, and his Government 
has in this country a very efficient organisation for watching 
where goods from Holland can be placed most effectively, 
and it is greatly due to the cheapness of the railway rates 
that market gardeners at Antwerp or Rotterdam can place 
their produce on English markets at prices more tempting 
than those given for home produce. This, in itself, is a 
very serious obstacle to the development of the land. Good 
returns encourage improved cultivation ; and if the English 
market gardener had to compete on equal terms with his 
Continental rivals, he would very soon make himself a real 
equal in husbandry. The Low Countries, in regard to 
vegetables, fruit and certain kinds of flowers, are in the same 
position as Denmark in regard to butter and other dairy 
products. They work very largely for a foreign market. 
Before the war they sent about 75 per cent. of what they 
grew to Germany, and now this is decreased by 50 per cent., 
and they are very keen on rushing the English markets. 
The railway companies raised their charges enormously 
during the war and seem very reluctant to lower them now 
that their special purpose has been served ; but it is of 
the very greatest importance that the cost of carriage should 
be reduced to a minimum. If Britain could reach the 
ideal condition of growing even that immense quantity of 
vegetables which she consumes, it would mean a great demand 
on the services of those who are now out of work, and, at 
the same time, the value of the land would be enhanced. 
But how could it be done in the face of anomalies such as 
the following: Eight tons of mineral products from 
Newcastle to the eastern counties cost about {4 for carriage ; 
a sifpilar truck on the same railway to the same destination 


fcomaining the same quantity in weight of the cheapest 
"vegetables on the market would cost over £16. 





Our Frontispiece 


€ ss first full-page illustration this week is a portrait of 
Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, youngest daughter of the Earl 
and Countess of Strathmore and Kinghorne. The announce- 
ment of Lady Elizabeth’s betrothal to H.R.H. the Duke of York 
has been received with great pleasure by the nation. 
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of the Duke of York to Lady Elizabeth Bowes- 

Lyon. In a quiet but very effective way the Duke 
of York has endeared himself to the public by his social 
and other work. Nothing is more typical of him than the 
abandon with which he becomes a boy among boys at the 
annual “ Play the Game Camp.” ‘The lady of his choice 
is no foreign princess, but the daughter of the Earl and 
Countess of Strathmore and Kinghorne. Lord Strathmore 
is the head of an ancient Scottish family which traces descent 
from Sir John Lyon of Forteviot, and in 1372 had a grant 
from King Robert II of the lands of the thanage of Glamis. 
Patrick Lyon was created Lord Glamis in 1445, and the 
ninth baron was created Earl of Kinghorne in 1606. The 
third earl obtained new charters in 1672 and 1677 that he 
and his heirs should in future ages be styled Earls of Strath- 
more and Kinghorne and Viscounts Lyon. Lady Elizabeth 
Bowes-Lyon was one of the bridesmaids of Princess Mary. 
Like her betrothed, she is a distinguished figure in the 
hunting field and in every way is calculated to prove 
an ideal wife of the Duke of York. ‘The ancient seat 
of the family is best known by Lady Macbeth’s grim am- 
bitious soliloquy : ‘‘ Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and 
shalt be what thou art promised.” 


HE country heard with great delight the announce- 
ment made in the Court Circular of the betrothal 


N Sunday, at his residence in Bath, the full, vital and 
active life of Mr. Frederic Harrison ceased. The end, 
as is often the case with those who reach an extreme age, 
came suddenly. Mr. Harrison was in his ninety-second 
year, and to the very last he maintained the intellectual 
force and clearness by which he had been distinguished all 
his life. It was impossible to detect any falling away in 
a long letter which he sent to one of our contemporaries 
a few weeks ago. His was an example which showed that 
hard work does not necessarily shorten life. Few men 
have shown extreme mental activity in so many different 
callings, many of them making very high demands upon the 
brain. The founding of the Religion of Humanity was 
in itself sufficient to have occupied the best part of a 
lifetime, although Mr. Harrison prided himself on having 
passed from Christianity to Positivism without any 
mental conflict. 


H IS Oxford life was a time of great men, and one of the 

greatest—John Henry Newman—had gone over to 
Roman Catholicism after much inward struggle and debate. 
Newman became a fallen idol. There remained Arnold, 
Carlyle, Comte, John Stuart Mill and Grote as the great 
intellectual influences of his time. The installation of 
Positivism in this country was the least successful of the 
many enterprises undertaken during his long life. In the 
London County Council, at the Working Men’s College 
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and in his lectures on Jurisprudence he succeeded in estab- 
lishing his name as that of an untiring worker and a deep 
and clear thinker. His style, in the endless newspaper 
controversies into which he rushed with a zest that never 
seemed to abate, was often rugged enough to suggest a 
bluntness and sternness that were really foreign to his 
humane and gentle nature as it was seen in private life. 
No misanthrope could have loved Bath, where he spent 
his last years, as much as he did. He enjoyed the bland 
atmosphere, the fine architecture and the many friends 
whom he found in that remarkable Western town. It was 
the very place in which to enjoy the serene old age which 
was accorded to him. 


HE War Tithes Act is, as it stands at present, a great 
injustice to farmers. During wartime, tithes went 
up by leaps and bounds, and to prevent exploitation of the 
farmers the old method of fixing tithe was, as we were 
told, temporarily abolished. Instead of its being levied 
in accordance with the average of wheat prices, it was made 
uniform, with the result that farmers are now paying in 
the same proportion as when corn was at gos., though now 
it is only 42s. It may be argued that the tithe owner is 
only getting back a little of what he lost in the years of 
depression, but this argument will not hold good. The 
years of the great depression lie far behind us and tithe has 
changed hands a great deal since then, so that the individuals 
who suffered are not those who were enriched by the high 
tithes in the early years of the war. The question of tithe 
never seems to be active in the days of prosperity, but in 
adverse times it invariably comes to the front. A statesman 
is needed who will deal with this matter in a broad, liberal 
and just spirit, so that all may have their rights and yet 
one of the burdens be lifted from agriculture. As it stands, 
tithe is only a security any purchaser may own. 


TO THE TWILIGHT. 
The sun has set beyond the distant hill, 
A little moon is shining in the West. 
The drowsy flow’rs are drooping to their rest. 
The birds are silent, all the woods are still. 


Thy trailing garments brush the feet of Day, 

As ling’ring on the mountain-top she stands 

With wistful gaze, while through the darkening lands 
Thy quiet footsteps take their quiet way. 


Our weary eyes may close, for thou art here. 
Our weary hearts may find tranquillity ; 
While darkness broods above the slumbering sea, 
And shadows lie along the mead and mere. 
A. K. L. HEwarp. 


“ HELLO! London!” These words, which may 

become familiar enough in the future, were spoken 
by General J. J. Carty in New York to an assembly of 
journalists and experts at New Southgate. The American 
party was assembled at the office of Mr. H. B. Thayer 
at 195, Broadway, New York. Thus a feat beyond the 
conception of the wildest dreamer only a few years ago was 
successfully accomplished on January 15th, 1923. It was 
not the mere transmission of two words or a phrase. 
General Carty before coming to the expression we have 
quoted had told of a heavy thunderstorm in New York 
on Sunday and that it was raining while he spoke, and during 
the two hours of the meeting several thousands of words 
were spoken by Mr. Thayer, General Carty and Mr. 
A. H. W. S. Giffard. The majority of those assembled 
at New Southgate heard by means of head-phones which 
were provided and through the “loud speaker.” ‘The 
date of the occurrence will become memorable as a milestone 
on the line of scientific progress, as well as a great achieve- 
ment in the history of wireless telephony. 


AST week the sad task was imposed upon us of saying 

a few words of farewell to one of the most promising 

of the young men of our day. This week there has to be 
recorded an equally pathetic end to a woman writer. 
Katherine Mansfield, or Mrs. Middleton Murry, which was 
her true name, had made, even at what we thought was 
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the beginning of her career, a very definite mark in English 
literature. She achieved the feat of putting new wine 
into an old bottle. Her short story ranged her work with 
“The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment,” “‘ The Decameron ” 
and ‘“ The Canterbury Tales,” in older times, and with 
those who infused new life into it in the nineteenth century. 
To many it would have appeared hopeless to add anything 
to such an illustrious stream, yet it cannot be denied that 
Katherine Mansfield performed the miracle. Her short 
story bore very little resemblance to the stories to which 
we have referred. The reason was that she trusted not 
to what she had gained in reading, but to her own fine and 
original personality. Her short story was like a beautiful 
piece of lace-work, delicate in colour and texture and put 
together with subtlety and wisdom. It was a joy to all 
who love literature for its own sake, and in spite of her 
delicate health it seemed reasonable to hope that she had 
a long and brilliant career before her ; but the gods decided 
otherwise, and the literary workers of the hour have lost 
one of the best of their number. 


WE can scarcely conceive it credible that cases have 

occurred in which railway companies have refused 
to allow the installation of telephones at rural railway 
stations, although all expenses in connection with the 
installation have been guaranteed by local farmers. Surely 
the railway companies cannot be blind to the fact that the 
prosperity of the rural districts must mean increase of 
business to them, nor can they be under any misapprehension 
as to the value of telephones to those who have goods to 
sell. It may be that the farmer may delay killing his 
poultry or his pigs till he is sure that there is a good and 
favourable market. ‘The great advantage of the telephone 
to him is that he can by its means obtain this information 
promptly. In the majority of cases the transport of his 
goods is entrusted to the railway company. It follows as 
clear as day that the railway companies should work sym- 
pathetically with their good customer, the farmer. Instead 
of that, those who come forward with a proposition for 
establishing the telephone at railway stations are rudely 
rebuked and told that the thing is impossible. A very 
opposite view will be taken by the public. The farmers 
have made a most reasonable request, and it is the business 
of the railway companies to see that it is granted with the 
least possible delay. 


MR. HARRY GERMAN, a Nottinghamshire farmer, has 

been elected President of the National Farmers’ 
Union for 1923. He is a very able and suitable man for 
the position. No doubt he will encourage those who have 
been bringing together all classes connected with the land 
in Norfolk for the purpose of examining the accounts of 
the farmers. It is often said that the farmer is a born 
grumbler, but the cases brought forward were audited by 
independent professional accountants. A typical example 
is that of a tenant farmer of 100 acres who, for the year 
ending October, 1921, lost £537; in 1922 he lost £327. 
The second case is that of a tenant farmer of 350 acres who 
lost in 1921, £2,200, and in 1922, £940. The third is an 
owner occupier of 2,500 acres. He lost £4,300 in 1921 and 
£6,440 in 1922. 


4 & HE craftsmanship of the furniture at the Winter Exhi- 

bition of the Royal Academy, by Sir Robert Lorimer 
and the late Mr. Ernest Gimson (whose work has been 
illustrated in Country Lire), is fine and finished, and 
the design, in the case of Mr. Gimson’s work, is so 
austere and individual that it must stand alone, with- 
out neighbours of traditional eighteenth century design. 
It should have a “‘ Gimson room ”’ designed for it. Charac- 
teristic of this new furniture is its clean and simple lines 
and the use of figured woods, such as burr elm, burr walnut 
and satinwoods, relieved by simple contrasted mouldings, 
sometimes by a narrow chequered inlay of ebony and holly. 
Good examples of his work are the eight-legged octagonal 
table of polished oak ; and the tea-table of ripple-figured 
satinwood banded with ebony, resting on slender octagonal 
legs connected by a rising stretcher to a central support, 


and the writing-table to match. In a notepaper box it © 
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is characteristic of his methods that the constructional 
dovetailing is made a decorative feature. There is a tact 
and simplicity in Mr. Gimson’s design which recommend it 
to the taste of the present day ; and it is fortunate that his 
tradition is still ably carried on by his successors. Sir 
Robert Lorimer’s designs follow tradition more closely, 
Some of his designs, such as the chest of drawers and mirror 
and the stool, vary in only small personal touches from 
the models of the Age of Walnut. There are, however, 
slight variations, such as the substitution of the horse- 
hoof finish for the pad or goat-foot of the early eighteenth 
century. 


VEN in a minor and attenuated form, decorative painting 
died out before the early nineteenth century, and 
though we are told that the main object of the present 
exhibition is ‘to draw attention to the important part 
the arts of painting and sculpture take in architectural 
schemes,” to suggest to younger artists the great possi- 
bilities of decorative art, we are sceptical as to these 
possibilities. To judge by the exhibits, architectural 
schemes would be better unadorned. Public buildings 
are, after all, rare; and for private houses these schemes 
would be an obsession ; they are out of key—out of keeping. 
The rarity of success in this grand manner is brought home 
by the contrast of the five cartoons for the Dorchester 
House decorations by Alfred Stevens, which are also ex- 
hibited (they have been bought under the terms of the 
Chantry Bequest), and by Mr. Charles Sims’ large and 
largely designed “ Craft,’’ which is steeped in the colour 
and full spirit of the Renaissance. Happier are the works 
in smaller compass, such as Mr. William Rankin’s brilliant 
monochrome panels in the style of Jean Pillement, in 
which lively figures dance and attitudinise within trellis 
borders. 


IN THE TOMB OF TUTANKHAMEN. 


Thrones, cups, candlesticks and candles, 

Gold-plated and of gold, all these they bring, 

But, an alabaster vase with lace-like handles, 

This is that of which I sing. 

No perfumes hang about it, 

No flowers droop, 

And yet I love it, 

And I stoop 

To caress its lace-like handles, 

Without the aid of candles. 

A chariot, and treasure caskets, 

Food for the dead, in baskets, 

Gilt statues guarding still the door, 

All these and more, 

But, ah, forgotten hands have grouped 

Fresh flowers, 

Forgotten faces stooped 

For hours, 

O’er this alabaster vase with lace-like handles. 
SyBIL S. DuTTON, 


T is good news that the Cerne Giant has passed into 
the hands of the National Trust. The monument 
belongs to a class that can very easily be destroyed by 
neglect. It is a huge figure of a man with a club in his 
hand cut out of the grass on a hill near Cerne Abbas. It, 
therefore, represents one of the simplest and the oldest 
forms of monument. History can tell us nothing about its 
origin, and the archeologist can only make a guess. Perhaps 
the most plausible conjecture is that the huge figure was 
a representation of the god of war whereon prisoners were 
killed in primitive warfare. The supposition is that the 
great space on which the figure lies was surrounded with 
wickerwork, and the victims who were to be sacrificed 
were thrust in and burnt upon the ground occupied by the 
figure. This may have been the case, but it rests only on 
a hypothesis. There is, at present, no written or other 
evidence to go upon. 


“ TUVENILE NAVIGATORS,” by Morland, was pub- 
lished by J. R. Smith in 1789. ‘The engraver, 


William Ward, was still working for Smith in King Street. 
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HUNTING: THE ROUGH AND SMOOTH 


HE pictures which illustrate this article show us the 
rough and smooth sides of riding over a country. Take 
the smoother aspect first. There is a scene from the 
Warwickshire, which is chiefly a grass country. The 
riders are faced with a perfectly plain fence. The post 
-nd rails before them are simple. They can see where to take 
off and where to land. The riders know what is on the other 
cide. If the rails look, and no doubt are, uncompromising—for 
it is not stiff fences which make the rough side of hunting— 
that is all in the day’s work. Some of the smoothest countries 
have the stiffest fences—for example, the Fitzwilliam, which has 
stretches of level fields; but, since a great deal of it was once 


oS 


WOODLAND HUNTING. 


pasture, has strong cattle fences. In the Warwickshire picture 
the men and the horses know that they must jump. If, with 
rails like this, they make a mistake, a fall must follow. These 
chances are part of the charm of hunting. But when riding 
over a really rough country, we often do not know what is on 
the other side of the fence. For example, in the course of a 
hunt one man led the field over a bank and, having a clever 
horse, managed to take off some way down the bank. The 
next man, on a bold horse which jumped off on reaching the 
top of the bank, went straight into a pond. Where, as in this 
case, the bank is steep and overgrown, it is impossible to see 
what awaits us on the other side. 





THE WEST SOMERSET. 
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Again, note the two sketches 
of the West Somerset country. 
The first of these shows the 
West Somerset with the 
hounds streaming away in 
the distance, and the field in 
the foreground coming down 
one of the steep hills in 
pursuit as best they can. 
The West Somerset is in 
many places a hilly country, 
and nothing is so characteristic 
of a truly rough country as 
these steep, precipitous slopes. 
The followers must get down 
as fast as they can, for there 
will inevitably be a climb up 
sooner “or later. Take, for 
example, the country from 
Cutcombe to Luxborough, or 
the climb over that _heart- 
breaking hill from the road 
below Slowley, or up _ Tre- 
borough Hill and then away 
over the moor. There are, 
indeed, plenty of experiences 
of rough hunting to be found 
here; I have ridden over the 
whole of the country. But 
in this, as in other rough 
countries, there are some very 
interesting moments. To begin 
with, there is the finding of 
a fox. In these huge coverts 
foxes lie, as elsewhere, in 
particular places: you cannot 
find foxes everywhere, the 
huntsman must know where 
to look. My old friend Will 
Tame, the late huntsman, had 
a wonderful gift for finding 
foxes. His pupil and successor, 
Charles Back (one of a family 
of huntsmen who know how 
to find and hunt foxes in 
these West Country wood- 
lands), has the same talent. 
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A TYPICAL FENCE. THE WARWICKSHIRE. 





NOT A BULLFINCH BUT A GATEWAY. THE WEST SOMERSET. 
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Then, the hounds hunted by these men learn from their 
luntsman where they have found foxes or had them found 
cr them on former occasions, and as the pack approaches 
iikely places a thrill seems to pass through the pack and every 
hound is at work. Once the fox is afoot, if we can get near 
the hounds, we see some beautiful work. The hounds know 
at they must depend on themselves, and we see a pack working 
‘or themselves. But the West, like many other rough, wild 
countries, has its stretches of smooth country, and there are 
come places on the Bridgwater side of the Quantocks where 
ive hunting is plain sailing if we can cross the drains successfully. 
This side of the country is smooth but not easy. In Somerset- 
shire some open country is very difficult. The gateway which 
is drawn here is trappy, for while the rider forces his way 
through the overgrown opening, the gate lies on the ground 
and offers a trap. The rider 
cannot see what is in front 
of him, and a fallen gate has 
brought down many a man 
and horse. 

Then we have a picture 
of a kill with the New Forest 
Foxhounds in one of the open 
spaces in the woodlands which 
might be behind Roe Cottage 
or in Boldrewood. When a 
huntsman in the New Forest 
fairly runs into his fox and 
kills him he has achieved a 
difficult task. Of the many 
countries I have hunted in, 
the New Forest is one of 
the most difficult in which 
to kill a fox. It is a very 
hollow country, almost impos- 
sible to stop thoroughly. There 
are drains in the enclosures 
into which a fox can slip and 
where he can baffle hounds. 
There are few fences’ but 
many traps; only the other 
day a rider had a very nasty 
fall in the Forest. The horse 
pitched into a fox earth 
freshly drawn; this caught 
the horse’s fore legs as he 
galloped and turned him over. 
I should say that there is 
no country where we get so 
many falls, nor any in which 
we hurt ourselves more. A 
smooth grass country, however 
stiffly fenced, gives us fewer 
falls. Galloping fast with a 
good scent in the pastures, 
even if a horse comes down 
the rider is thrown clear and 
does not, as is so often the 
case in the Forest, roll over 
all in a heap under the 
horse. I once saw five men 
come down at one stiff fence 
in Leicestershire, and all were 
up in a moment, unhurt, trying 
to regain their horses. 

But the smoothest countries have their rough patches. 
On the whole the Quorn on Mondays and Fridays is plain sailing, 
with elastic turf and stiff but jumpable fences, and there are, 
peshaps, more men and women riding here with hounds than 
in any country; but there are no traps and there is little wire 
left in the Quorn in the season. Falls are few and not serious. 
But the Quorn has its rough places—Charnwood Forest, for 
eximple, as wild as Exmocr, as trappy as the New Forest, 
an where you often meet with a very nasty type of stone wall. 
In my experience a well known Master and Tom Firr, the best 
of huntsmen, had serious falls in that rough Charnwood country. 
TlLey were men who had ridden over strong countries like the 
Hoby Vale or the Belvoir Vale, without ever a serious mishap. 

Nearly all hunting countries, even the most fashionable, 
have their stretches of rough country. But there is one thing 
that mitigates the roughness of some countries, and that is 
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the cleverness of the horses. Horses used to a rough country 
and well handled get over the most awkward places and make 
up for indifferent looks by their handiness. There was a farmer 
I used to watch and sometimes follow whose horse was wonderful 
over the broad-topped banks in the West. Coming steadily 
up to the bank, he would jump his horse on to the top, then 
would make him crawl along the top until he noted a place down 
which he could jump. His cleverness often gave his rider a 
good start with hounds. Another horse I knew would allow 
his master to dismount and then follow his rider over the fence, 
There was a wonderful old horse (when I knew him he was 
twenty-nine) ready to jump any fence and make light of a 
gate. Latterly he hunted in Oxfordshire. There is, therefore, 
one advantage of hunting in a rough country, that we learned 
what horses could do. There was a mare I used to hire in rough 
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country. I found she knew more about hunting than her rider, 
and I followed the plan of leaving her alone as much as possible. 
I have known her land on a bank with a brook on the far side 
and give herself a sort of twist sideways so as to land at a narrower 
place. 

Unless we live at the meeting place of several Hunts and 
are prepared to subscribe to several packs, we must take in, any 
one country chosen, the rough with the smooth. We shall be 
fortunate if we have one of these clever horses. Apart from 
reasons of economy, I think we shall get most enjoyment out 
of our hunting if, instead of trying to skim the cream, we take 
the country as it comes and learn the country and the hounds 
as the weeks go round. Of course, if we want to ride only, 
then a smooth flying country is the best; but the ordinary 
sportsman desires to enjoy both hounds and horses, both hunting 
and riding. po 
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THE LAND OF THE GIANT CRATERS 





THE MOUNTAIN OF THE GOD OF THE MASAI, COMPOSED OF PINK, WHITE AND GREY DEPOSITS. 


OME seventy-five miles west of Kilimanjaro in Northern 

Tanganyika Territory (late German East Africa) lies a 

region—romantic and remote—known as the Land of 

the Giant or Great Craters. It is a plateau composed 

of and formed by volcanic magma, mud and débris 
ejected by a group of some of the largest and most interesting 
volcanoes in the world. Roughly, it is about ninety miles 
long by some thirty broad. It is not easy of access to the 
ordinary traveller, for it lies away from the main caravan routes, 
being surrounded by waterless tracts to the north and west, 
and enclosed to the south, east and north-east by extensive 
lakes and active craters. 

When referring to this part of East Africa Sir Harry 
Johnston writes: ‘‘ This region, so curiously withdrawn from 
the other great watersheds of East Africa, sending its rivers 
neither towards the Indian Ocean nor to Tanganyika, nor to 
the Nile basin, but using them up in large and small salt lakes, 
in measureless swamps and vast depressions that were once 
shallow lakes in times of greater rainfall; of rift valleys and 
faults; of large, small, and even gigantic craters, the rims of 
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THE GREAT NGORONGORO 





CRATER AND ITS LAKE 


which reach almost to snow-level; of conifer forests; of grassy 
prairies teeming still with game; of beautifully moulded hills 
and wooded valleys ; of tumultuous rivers that flow for hundreds 
of miles and then sink into the ground and finish ; of hot mineral 
springs; of phosphate and soda deposits: is deserving of the 
most minute vesearch. Its dried-up lake-beds are believed to 
contain deposits of Pleistocene, Pliocene, and Miocene age 
which may yield evidence of an earlier mammalian fauna, or 
may elucidate the origin of the existing mammalian types of 
Africa, together with the evolution of the African forms of man.” 

It is hard to understand the reason why such a remarkable 
region has escaped the attention of English travellers and ex- 
plorers, but such is the case. Until my article appeared in the 
Geographical Journal of December last very little, if anything, 
had been written about the district either in connection with 
its natural features or natural history. Not one Englishman 
in a hundred, even in Africa, could tell one anything about the 
Great Craters, or even knew that such a place existed. Apart 
from the German publications describing the region the only 
written accounts of it, so far as I know, are contained in the 
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Geographical Journal of so long ago as 1870 and 1882, when 
maps were constructed and published by the Society—from 
native information only. 

It appears that some rough inkling of the remarkable 
features of the country had been gained by missionaries, which 
induced the German explorer Baumann to visit it in 1906, 
and since then other German travellers and Government officials 
have mapped the country fairly accurately. Doubtless, the 
fact that valuable fossil and prehistoric remains, as well as 
diamonds and gold, were located on the plateau of the Great 
Craters by the Germans made a reason for keeping foreign 
travellers out of the country, and it is not unlikely that on 
this account the region has escaped the attention it is now 
arousing. 

Last year I spent some weeks in this very wonderful place, 
exploring and collecting insects, which enables me to record 
in the following pages a few of its many unique features. 

The plateau or highlands of the Great Craters are a veritable 
fairyland, alive with interest. The scientist and man of affairs 
will find much there to intrigue him, but the artist will find it 
difficult to tear himself away from the place once he gets there, 
and will need a restraining hand at his shoulder for fear he should 
be overwhelmed with beauty or threaten to build a studio on 
the precipice of Ngorongoro. 

The culminating glory of the land is, of course, Ngorongoro 
—the Father Crater of the World—which forms the core around 
which this volcanic plateau rests. The second glory is the 
active volcano of Oldonjo-lengai—the ‘“‘ Mountain of the God” 
of the Masai—-which thrusts its tapering and slender, yet 
massive, form 9,350ft. to the skies in one glorious grey, white 
and pink pyramid, arabesqued 
in folds and furrows of quaint 
shape. 

Ngorongoro! No one 
knows the meaning of the word 
or whence it came, and I have 
asked many of the wandering 
Masai about it. It stands for 
a counterpart of the moon’s 
surface—a blister on the earth’s 
crust—twelve miles in diameter 
one way by eleven another, 
surrounded by a_ thirty-five 
mile circle of cliffs 2,oooft. 
deep. A wonder of the world, 
holding within its ring-fence 
uncountable herds of big-game 
—hippo’, rhino’, blue wilde- 
beeste, eland, zebra, kongoni, 
Thompson’s and Grant’s 
gazelles, Chandler’s reedbuck, 
oribi, lion, leopard, cheetah, 
hyzna, ostrich—75,000 of them, 
some say ; and they never leave 
the crater.. Then, in the 
primeval forests that clothe 
the outer slopes are elephant 
and buffalo. 

A fair-sized lake, four 
, miles in length, fills a shallow 
depression in the southern por- 
tion of the “ floor,’ around 
which feed every kind of wild- 
fowl. The lake, which has no 
outlet other than, perhaps, a 
subterranean one, and known 
to the Masai by the name of 
Magad, is fed by a river called 
the Lemunge, which has its rise 
in the heart of the extinct 
Ololmoti volcano overlooking 
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Ngorongoro from the north. Then there is another volcano 
called Oldeani (or ‘“‘ Bamboo Mountain ”’ in Masai) to the south. 

How such a vast quantity of game manages to subsist 
and keeps in condition, year in and year out, on this one area 
is rather perplexing, until one realises after a walk across 
Ngorongoro that the pasture is practically composed of one 
close mat of succulent white and red clover, in places growing 
to such luxuriance on the rich volcanic mud and débris that 
acres and acres of it stand knee deep in one solid mass of green, 
as if it had been heavily sown and fertilised by man. Such 
wild clover pasture I have never before seen, and it is probably 
unique in the whole breadth of Africa. 

The volcanoes I have mentioned—Ololmoti and Oldeani 
(one to the north and one to the south)—both overshadow the 
giant central crater of Ngorongoro between them. They stand 
poised, as it were, on the edge of its circular crater wall, but 
their summits reaching up many thousands of feet above it. 
Although immense in themselves (for the crater of one of them 
measures over three and a half miles in width), they are dwarfed 
into insignificance by the colossal proportions of the great abyss 
of Ngorongoro, on the edge of which they stand. 

Ololmoti, the northern crater, attracted me the most, 
for not only was it the second largest of the group, but it con- 
tained the source of the Lemunge River, which rises within 
it and gushes out through a curious cleft in its side, as if Vulcan 
himself had split the great wall with one Titanic blow of his 
hammer. I had a great hankering to see into it and experience 
such a thrill as a bird’s-eye view from its summit was likely 
to give. This I eventually accomplished; and the views to be 
gained from such a pre-eminent and commanding position 
and the sketch I made from it 
well repaid me for my trouble. 

To the north-east lies yet 
another giant, the Elanairobi 
Crater. By reason of its aspect, 
facing the rising sun, and also, 
no doubt, on account of the 
ideal conditions of moisture 
prevailing, the eastern slope of 
this volcano has become a 
veritable alpine ‘‘ herbaceous 
border’”’ of flowers. Among 
those that I could place were 
a large-flowering, sweet-scented 
larkspur, white with black 
stamens, anemones, Canterbury 
bells, red and white geraniums, 
purple thistles in great bunches, 
verbena-scented thymes, mints, 
docks, fennels, burrage, sorrel, 
forget-me-nots, mallows, cam- 
pions, crow’s- foot, petunias, 
poker-plants, ground orchids, 
at least a dozen kinds of 
clovers and trefoils of a 





wonderful range of colours 
from white to salmon pink, 
violets, nettles, marguerites 


with scented leaves (all plants 
seemed to have scented leaves !), 
wild turnips, star of Parnassus, 
purled and white lupins, 
scabious of many kinds, camo- 
miles, daisies, and great beds 
of crinum lilies. 

Elanairobi is made both 
interesting and beautiful by 
reason of the lake it contains. 
This body of water is over two 
miles across, green-blue in 
colour and covered with a 
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heavy film of 
metallic sub- 
stance. It is 
said to be of 
great depth. 
The northern 
interior slope 
of the crater 
is covered to 
the water’s 
edge with 
primeval 
forest. Judg- 
ing by the 
inundations 
along the 
shore line, 
there has 
been a con- 
siderable rise 
recently in 
the level of 
this crater 
lake. The 
highest point 
of this crater 
reaches an 
elevation, in 
my opinion, 
of well over 
10,500ft. 
From the 
north-eastern 
lip of the Elanairobi Crater I obtained my first view of Oldonjo- 
lengai, or ‘“‘ the Mountain of God,’ as the Masai call it. Little 
wonder that these savages look upon this extraordinarily 
beautiful volcano with the utmost awe and veneration, for 
even from this distance it presents a picture of enchant- 
ment the mysterious fascination of which is hard to resist. 
This volcano erupted during the war, one eruption taking 
place in January and another in March, 1917. These erup- 
tions were reported, but, owing to the war, no further notice 
was given to this interesting phenomenon at the time. There 
is no previous record of this volcano having erupted ; it was, in 
fact, covered with mountain scrub right to its peak, where there 
were two small extinct craters. Its height was placed by the 
Germans at 9,350ft.; it must now be considerably higher than 
this, and culminates in a single crater on its tapering and graceful 
summit. The sides are now so steep that it is impossible to 
climb this volcano. The grey mud-plastered valley that runs 
along its southern foot, merging into the steaming lava lake 
under another active volcano, named Gelei, might have been 
transplated from some other world, so weird and desolate does 
it appear. The lower part of this valley abounds with steaming 
parasitic craters, ash-cones and fumeroles of all sizes and shapes, 
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some of them 
raised up in 
tiny trun- 
cated cones, 
while others 
have formed 
themselves 
into great 
cracks and 
ro a om a 
caverns, flush 
with the sur- 
rounding 
surface of 
volcanic 
mud. 

Rie Wee 
famous war- 
rior race, the 
Masai, in- 
habit the 
Land of the 
Great Craters. 
They are, 
however, too 
well known to 
need descrip- 
tion here, but 
to the south, 
in the Iraku 
country, are 
to be found 
the Wambulu 
less well known, concerning whom a few notes might be of 
interest. 

The Wambulu natives occupy the high and fertile plateau 
of Iraku. They are an interesting, industrious and intelligent 
people of Nilotic origin, tall, with fine features, and in many ways 
similar to the Watuzi of Ruanda, but, owing to the continuous 
raids of the Masai in former times, are not numerous. They are 
very clever pastoralists and agriculturists, both the men and 
women working hard tending their large stocks of cattle, sheep 
and goats, and growing large and well matured crops of maize, 
rice, sorghum, millet, eleusine, beans, yams, many kinds of 
native vegetables and European potatoes; they also raise 
numbers of fowls. 

The Wambulu houses are interesting. They are of four 
kinds—round, square, and oblong, either thatched with reeds 
or with low mud roofs, sometimes above and sometimes below 
ground. Those below ground, which may be called ‘‘ dug-outs,” 
are probably the oldest form of Wambulu houses; they are so 
well hidden in many cases by being dug-in to the sides of a steep 
slope or gully and covered with earth, upon which grass has 
grown, as to be indistinguishable from their surroundings. 
Many of them have a narrow winding trench entrance in the best 
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-jlitary style. Until recently the Wambulu were in.the habit 
kraaling their stock in similar cave houses, but now they are 
ot in low-arched mud-roofed houses above ground, this style 
‘cattle-pen being in use even among the Sandawe natives of 
yndoa-Irangi farther to the south. The Wambulu “ dug-outs ”’ 
ve, as a rule, three compartments, a kind of entrance hall 

ry nning across the breadth of the dwelling and two other divisions 

}chind this; some of the houses are of quite large dimensions, 

i5ft. by 25ft. being not uncommon. They contain raised pole 

t.bles for their earthenware cooking and other utensils, and a 

r-ised reed bed. These natives use both the wooden mortar 

and a hollowed stone for pounding their flour. They bray skins 
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well, which the women wear, and on to which are sewn beads 
and cowrie-shells, 

In conclusion, let me say that, as the Press has recently 
made reference to the great crater of Ngorongoro and the remark- 
able opportunity it affords of being made into a game sanctuary, 
it may be of interest to note that my friend and travelling 
companion Sir Charles Ross of Balnagown Castle, Ross-shire, 
who joined me on the expedition to which this article refers, 
was so impressed with the place that on the first oppor- 
tunity presenting itself he purchased the major portion of it 
with a view to carrying out a scheme of game preservation 
there. T. ALEXANDER BARNS. 





THE FRANCIS MALLETT COLLECTION 
OF WATCHES.—I 


HE invention of a portable timepiece is of no great age; 

in fact, it goes back no further than the beginning of the 

sixteenth century. Instruments for the measurement of 

time are, of course, of much greater antiquity, but how 

to manage without the pendulum or similar contrivance 
was left to the inventor of later days. Germany claims the 
credit of the discovery ; in his native city of Nuremberg she has 
proudly erected a statue to Peter Henlein or Hele (b. 1480, 
d. 1542), who is generally admitted to have been the first to pro- 
duce a portable timepiece. France also claims to have made 
similar pieces almost as early, and certainly there were many 
important centres of the manufacture in that country early in 
the sixteenth century ; but probably Germany would quote her 
old proverb, ‘‘ Nurnberg’s Hand geht durch alle Land,” the 
inference being that France and 
all other countries took their 
lead in watchmaking from her. 
The word ‘ watch” is still 
capable of many meanings, and 
it is not difficult to understand 
how it came to be applied to an 
instrument for the measurement 
of time. 

The invention of a coiled 
spring made it possible to 
produce small clocks, so we 
first find table clocks with 
their dials on top, some of 
them small enough to be carried, 
though with the inconvenience 
of weight, on the person. The 
next and obvious step was the 
production of smaller watches 
which could be carried with 
comfort. 

In Germany, Nuremberg 
naturally took the lead in 
watchmaking. Watches of the 
sixteenth century are rare and 
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are chiefly the production of that country; but the manufacture 
rapidly spread during that century and firmly established itself 
in France, Switzerland and the Low Countries. In France the 
chief centres of the industry were Blois, Loches, Paris, Lyons, 
Rouen, La Rochelle, Nerac, Reims, Sedan and Strasbourg : 
Blois and Rouen were the most important. Of the first named, 
John Evelyn, writing in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
remarks, ‘‘ Bloys is a towne The people are so ingenious 
that, for goldsmith’s worke and watches, no place in France 
affords the like.’’ Marie de Medicis, who was living at Blois in 
1621, admired ‘‘ the skilful hands of the excellent craftsmen of 
Blois”’; and Mary Queen of Scots is said to have possessed a 
watch in the form of a skull by a Blois maker. Geneva took 
up the industry about 1585. The latter part of the century is 
responsible for the quaint forms 
and devices, such as flowers, 
books, skulls, crosses and birds. 
gehts Jacques Jolly of Paris is said 
ei. by some to have been the first 
to make watches in the form of 
a cross in the middle of the 
century ; Britten, in his well 
known work ‘ Old Clocks and 
Watches,” quotes Dubois’s 
opinion that they were first 
devised by one Myrmecides of 
Paris between 1530 and 1560. 
Watches of this form, encased 
in rock crystal, were much in 
favour in France. A _ skilful 
clockmaker of Lyons, Bouhier 
by name, is said to have intro- 
duced the watches of octagonal 
form; these latter were popular 
until nearly the end of the 
seventeenth century. ‘‘ Nurem- 
berg eggs,” the watches of 
flattened oval form, were manu- 
factured in that city as early as 
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By Estienne Hubert, 1590-1600. By Martinot of Paris ; about 1585. 
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5.— FRENCH. 
By D. Ostramare; about 1610. 





6.—FRENCH. 
By J. Chesneau of Orleans; about 1610. 
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1600 and were at the height of popularity 
during the ensuing fifty years. Watchmaking 
does not appear to have found its way into 
England until nearly the end of the sixteenth 
century ; Queen Elizabeth, however, possessed 
a considerable number of watches, the descrip- 
tions of which suggest English manufacture. 
The collection of watches which forms the 
subject of this article includes four examples 
of the sixteenth century. The first (Fig. 1) is 
a remarkable example of German manufacture, 
dating from about 1560, formerly in the 
famous Schloss collection. It is of spherical 
form in gilt metal, chased with strapwork and 
arabesques ; as will be seen, it is divided in the 
centre horizontally, and the upper part is 
pierced to allow the sound of the bell to 
escape. The movement occupies the lower 
half and part of the upper half of the watch. 
The dial (with, of course, one hand only) is 
placed beneath the bottom of the case, at the 
top isa ring for suspension. This is an exceed- 
ingly rare and wonderful object; a similar 
watch, signed “ Jacques de la Garde, Bloys, 
1551,” is in the Garnier collection at the 
Louvre. Fig. 2 shows a cruciform watch of 
silver minutely engraved with subjects from the 
life of our Lord set within borders of con- 
ventional flowers and cherub heads. It is a 
beautiful example of French work of about 
1585. The watch illustrated in Fig. 4 is also 
French of the same date or a few years 
later, and the floral decoration has much of 
the same character as the preceding example. 





"7.— FRENCH. 8.—ENGLISH. 
About 1620. By Edmund Gilpin ; about 1625. 


The figure subjects are taken from classical 
mythology and include Perseus and Andro- 
meda, Danae and the shower of gold; the 
subject on the front cover seems to represent 
Vulcan surprising Mars and Venus. The 
maker’s name _ is inscribed—‘“‘ Martinot a 
Paris,’’ probably Gilbert, who was the first of 
the clockmakers of this name. The last watch 
of the sixteenth century (Fig. 3) is one of those 
charming conceits characteristic of French 
work; it is shell-shaped, the cover of rock 
crystal, the sides and dial delicately engraved 
with flowers, foliage, and cherub heads. The 
maker was “‘ Estienne Hubert a Rouen ”’ and 
the date the last decade of the century. 

The seventeenth century is represented by 
no fewer than twenty-five splendid examples, 
the majority being English or French. Both 
England and France made great strides in 
watchmaking during this century, and a long 
list of makers remains to attest the importance 
of the industry in both countries. Royal 
patronage meant a great deal; Louis XIV of 
France and Charles I and II in England both 
gave great encouragement to the watchmaker. 
The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685 gave the last blow to this flourishing 
industry in several of the centres, the watch- 
makers having to flee abroad. France’s loss 
was England’s gain, for many of them now 
settled in London and helped to strengthen 
what was already an important industry. 

Early in this century occurs the first 
mention of a watch pocket. It could hardly 
be supposed that possessors of watches would 
have put out of sight their wonderfully worked 
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9a.—ENGLISH. 
By Randolf Bull; about 1600-10. 











9c.—Back open, showing the watch cock and covers. 
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treasures ; in all probability the watches were worn round the neck 
or suspended to a girdle or later hung from a chatelaine. The 
fob chain and fob pocket appeared about 1620. Britten makes 
the ingenious suggestion that the use of the pocket was probably 
introduced by the Puritans in their dislike of display. Watches 
of irregular shape, however, would not easily have fitted into a 
pocket, and those with a pointed ornament at the lower part 
would have been distinctly awkward. The more elaborate and 
costly watch cases ornamented with enamels and gems were, 
from about 1640, protected by outer cases of metal, piqué leather, 
shagreen, etc. Towards the end of the century the minute hand 
appeared. 

To return to our collection. Fig. 5 shows us another cruci- 
form watch in a rock crystal case with gilt metal frame and 
face, the latter engraved with a figure of the risen Christ. This 
watch is, of course, French; the maker is D. Ostramare. Of 
unusual beauty is the octagonal watch by “‘ J. Chesneau a 
Orleans ” (Fig. 6) ; the central panels of the covers are engraved 
with figures of Hope and Charity, the remainder of the surface 
with rich foliage amid which are birds and anjmals. The face 
is engraved with cupids and foliage, the dial with a landscape ; 
the clasped hands holding a flaming heart beneath the figure 
of Charity suggest that it may have been a wedding gift. These 
last two watches date from about 1610. 

We now come to the first of our English watches (Fig. 9), 
a noble and rare early example dating from 1600-10. The 
front is covered with a glass, a feature now for the first 
time being introduced. The case is of gilt metal, the sides 
and back elaborately pierced and chased with a design of 
conventional foliage, through which is seen the steel bell ; 
the dial of silver is furnished with a double ring of numerals, 
I to XII and 13 to 24. The watch-cock and covers of 
the locking plate and stop wheel of the striking train are 
delicately pierced. The whole of the work is executed in a 
strong masterly manner. The maker was Randolf Bull, who 
worked at the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century; he was “ keeper of his Majesty’s great 
clock in his Majesty’s palace at Westminster,’ and mention 
is made of his receiving £56 13s. 4d. for divers repairs he executed 
in 1617. The next illustration (Fig. 7) shows an octagon-shaped 
watch of tiny dimensions, being no more than seven-eighths 
of an inch in height ; the case is of the faceted rock crystal so 
attractive to the French wearer; the mounts are of gold 
enamelled in black, and the dial is of gold with floral scrolls in 


By Edmund Gilpin; about 1625. 
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enamel of various colours. The works are complete and original ; 
it, unfortunately, bears no maker’s signature, but is obviously 
French work of about 1620. It reminds us of the long list of 
delicate conceits in the form of watches possessed by Queen 
Elizabeth. A ‘“‘ Love’”’ watch (Fig. 10) must surely be unique ; 
it has also the merit of being entirely in its original state. The 
sides are pierced and engraved with foliage, fruit and masks, 
The face shows three concentric dials: the outer one is a revolving 
circle of the days of the month, indicated by a hand engraved 
in the exterior floral band; the second shows the hours ;- the 
innermost one is the adjustable alarm dial. The watch strikes 
the hours ; the watch-cock is fashioned as a silver cupid holding 
a heart. The case is of extreme beauty, the front wonderfully 
pierced and. engraved on both sides with Adam and Eve and 
two other figures on a groundwork of flowering stems. The 
back is pierced with a true-lover’s-knot, floral scrolls and a 
winged figure; the bell can be seen through the piercing... On 
the lover’s knot is engraved the following madrigal, which 
appears in “‘ Britannia’s Pastorals,’’ Book I, No. 3, by William 
Brown of Tavistock : 


This is love and worth Commending 
Still beginning never ending 

Like a withy nett in snareing 

In a round sheets up all squaring 
In and out whose every angle 

More and more doth still intangle 
Keepes a measure still in moveing 
And is never light but loving 
Twineing armes exchanging kisses 
Each partaking others blisses 
Laughing weeping still together 
Bliss in one is mirth in either 
Never weaking ever bending 

This is Love and worth commending. 


The watch, which dates from about 1625, bears the name of 
Edmund Gilpin, one of the original petitioners to Charles I 
for the incorporation of the Clockmakers’ Company. A second 
watch by this maker, also in its complete original state, has a 
silver case designed as a seeded rose (Fig. 8). The Victoria and 
Albert Museum collection contains a watch of the same design, 
but of gold, with the sunk spaces filled in with cream-coloured 
enamel; it is signed ‘‘ Du Hamel a Paris.” W. W. Watts. 





“SU 1S 7t"" 
The gairden’s fu’ 0’ win’ an’ rain, 
O’ claggy airth, an’ driftin’ leaves— 
I wadnae wish ye back again. 


Sae cauld yer puir wee haun’s wad be, 
Yer sma’ bit face a’ pinched an’ weet— 
Na, na, I wadnae wish for ye 


But fegs! gin I cud turn tae fin’ 
Ye staun’in’ smilin’ there, an’ feel 


Yer fing’ers slippin’ intil mine 
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SPECIES.—I 


THEIR GREAT VARIETY IN SHAPE AND COLOUR. 
By W. R Dykes, M.A. 


EW plants, if any, can provide such gorgeous displays 

of colour in our gardens as masses of Darwin and other 

May-flowering tulips. Many shades of colour are now 

available, and they can be combined and contrasted 

to produce most striking effects, especially if they are 
planted where they stand out against a dark background 
provided by a hedge of yew or beech. Of some varieties there 
must be millions of bulbs in cultivation, which, however, have 
all been obtained by the multiplication of offsets from one 
original seedling. A seedling tulip takes five or even seven 
years to flower from the time the seed is sown, and though 
each seedling in any batch is distinct in some way from all the 
others, yet the offsets always produce flowers identical with 
those of the parent bulb from which they sprang. Garden tulips 
have, however, the peculiarity that after a certain number of 
years the uniform colouring, which they all possess when they 
first flower from seed, may break up into an arrangement of 
stripes and featherings, which in the eyes of the real florist are 
more beautiful than the uniform colour of the seedling flower. 
No one has yet been able to explain the reason of this phenomenon 
of breaking. It seems as though all of a sudden the colours 
separate out and what was originally a pink tulip becomes 
striped with red on a white ground. It may be due to some 
disease or to some unhealthy condition in the bulbs, but there 
is no known cure for it. Bulbs that have once produced 
“broken ”’ flowers never revert to the seedling stage of uniform 
colour. The change seems to come more rapidly in warm, 
dry soil than in the moist, cool conditions of the famous Dutch 
bulb farms, and the fact that the stem of the ‘“‘ broken ”’ flower 
is almost always weaker and shorter than that of the “‘ unbroken ” 
seedling form seems to confirm this suggestion. It is interesting 
to remember that, at the time of the tulip mania in Holland, 
when bulbs were sold for their weight in gold, it was only these 
“broken ”’ varieties that were prized. Self-coloured flowers 
were of no account. 

It is not our object here to discuss the various colour 
varieties of tulip. They can be found in any bulb catalogue, 
and the choice between them is largely a matter of personal 
taste and of the depth of one’s purse. What many garden 
lovers fail to realise is that there are now available a 
considerable number of wild species of tulip which will provide 
flowers in the open from February until June, and which 
by the differences in their behaviour and by the variety in 
their shapes and colours arouse our curiosity and excite our 
admiration. 

These wild tulips are not difficult to grow, as was shown by 
a collection of the bulbs which was exhibited at one of the 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society at Vincent Square a 
few months ago. All the bulbs in the exhibit had been grown 
in a south-western suburb within ten miles of Westminster, 
and the fact that many of them had been raised from seeds, 
and not from offsets, in this country showed that there is no 
real difficulty in their cultivation. The fact is that anyone 
can grow these tulips successfully who will take the trouble 
to dig up the bulbs every year when the leaves have turned 
yellow and store them in a warm, dry place until the first or 
second week in November. The thorough ripening of the bulbs 
which is achieved by this method seems not only to ensure free 
flowering in the following spring, but also delays the growth 
of the leaves so that they do not appear so early above the 
surface of the soil. Most wild tulips come from regions where 
the winters are severe and where, consequently, little growth 
is made until the change from winter to spring wakens vegetation 
into rapid growth. In this country, when the bulbs are allowed 
to remain in the ground, they may succeed for a few years, 
but sooner or later there will come a year in which, after a 
cool summer, the bulbs are insufficiently ripened and when, 
consequently, the new growths appear before winter is over. 
The young leaves then suffer or are altogether killed, and the 
bulbs are weakened even if they do not succumb outright. 

The chief difficulty about digging up a collection of tulip 
species is to know when to set about the work. It is never 
wise to move a tulip so long as the stem is so swollen with sap 
that it will snap if bent double, but once the stem can be bent 
back upon itself without snapping, the bulb may be lifted. 
The advantage of seizing this moment is that the bulbs of most 
species can then be found by following the stem down into the 
ground. A few weeks later, when the leaves and stems have 
withered entirely away, it is often difficult to discover the smaller 
bulbs even if they have formed in the same places where bulbs 
were planted in the previous autumn, and when they have 
formed not there but several inches vertically below, it is almost 
impossible to find them all or, indeed, any large proportion 
of them. 

Most tulip seedlings have this objectionable habit of increas- 
ing by means of “ droppers.’’ It is not easy to see why, when a 
small young bulb is planted, it should not do its best to reach 
flowering size by putting all its energy and strength into the 


formation of one good bulb of considerably larger diameter 
than itself, and yet only too often a young bulb will form two 
or three bulbs no bigger than itself at a depth of 2ins. or 3ins. 
below the point at which it was planted. But even this is not 
the worst, for a few species send out runners horizontally, and 
then a new bulb forms at the end of the runner with its apex 
facing towards the parent bulb. Nothing is more provoking 
than to attempt to dig up all the bulbs of the worst offender 
in this respect, namely, the beautiful Cretan Tulipa saxatilis. 
Where the old bulb was planted there will be nothing but its 
empty shell and the new bulb may be 6ins. to 12ins. away in 
any direction, often even out in the path. Search as you will 
it is impossible to find them all, and by November or December 
the ground which you searched most thoroughly will be green 
with the shooting leaves of the bulbs you failed to find. It is 
a most exasperating tulip. 

One of the chief difficulties encountered in dealing with 
wild tulips is that botanists seem to have given them up in 
despair. It is hardly too much to say that there are not a dozen 
species which can be recognised with any certainty from their 
original descriptions, and therefore it is only those species which 
have been continuously in cultivation since they were first 
discovered that have any unchallenged claim to the names by 
which they are now known to gardeners. Dried herbarium 
specimens are almost useless, for the colour quickly fades, 
and then there remain only the stem, two or three leaves and 
the crushed flower, which retain few characters by which the 
identity of the species can be determined with any certainty. 

It is for this reason that no name has yet been discovered 
for the species which is usually the first to flower. A bulb 
came to me many years ago, and there are now perhaps half a 
dozen which send up branching stems bearing two or three small, 
bright yellow flowers in February or early March. It is curious 
that this early species should be able to produce a stem that 
bears more than one flower, but there are others which are 
better known and even more floriferous. Tulipa biflora is a 
small species from Southern Russia bearing two or three small 
star-shaped white flowers with a large yellow centre, while its 
eastern relative, T. turkestanica, produces as many as ten or 
twelve flowers on each stem. The latter is distinguished by the 
bright crimson bulbs and by the fact that the yellow centre 





THE WELCOME TULIPA KAUFMANNIANA, WHICH RUSHES INTO BLOOM 
AT THE END OF FEBRUARY AND THE BEGINNING OF MARCH. 
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of the white flowers is comparatively much smaller than in 
T. biflora. 

With the last days of February, or at any rate early in 
March, there usually appear the first flowers of T. Kaufmanniana, 
which is always one of the most welcome of all. The rapidity 
with which in a few warm days the flowers emerge from the 
leaves and open at once flat in the sun is truly astonishing, for 
it not infrequently happens that a bed of these tulips is in full 
flower early in March where a week earlier there was nothing 
to be seen except the tips of the leaves projecting 2ins. or 3ins. 
above the surface. The typical T. Kaufmanniana has a white 
flower with a large yellow centre, while the backs of the outer 
petals are more or less heavily marked with bright red. Each 
individual varies in the intensity of the colour on the backs of 
the petals, and in some cases this is very faint or even a dull 
slaty blue. Other specimens are wholly yellow inside with 
the same varied marking outside, while others, again, are wholly 
scarlet both inside and out. In this case the red colour seems 
to pervade the whole plant, for the leaves are reddish when they 
first appear and never lose the red edge even when they are 
mature. This red form comes true from seed, when it is self- 
fertilised, and it might therefore be argued that it is a distinct 
species, but it is dangerous to allow that colour alone can 
constitute the difference between two species. 

T. Kaufmanniana comes from Russian Turkestan, where 
it grows apparently in close proximity to the most shapely of 
all tulips, T. Greigi. This is easily recognised by the fact that 
its leaves are always more or less blotched or striped with dull 
brownish purple, a character which is only known to occur 
in one other species, T. Micheliana, from the neighbourhood 
of Askabad. T. Greigi has large flowers of a vivid scarlet and 
of more beautiful outline, perhaps, than those of any other tulip. 
The three outer petals curve outwards in the upper part, while 
the inner three stand more erect. Occasionally there occurs 
a form with bright yellow flowers flushed with scarlet at the 
centre of each petal, while the most beautiful of all is one that 
shades from bright scarlet at the tips of the petals to yellow 
at the base. T. Greigi has the disadvantage that it makes no 
increase from offsets, and has, therefore, either to be collected 
in a country from which we are cut off by the Bolshevists 
or raised from seeds, which seldom ripen satisfactorily unless 
there is bright dry weather for some time after the flowers have 
faded. Even then it is a very slow process, for the seedlings 
will only begin to flower in their fifth year and do not produce 
flowers of full size until the seventh. Kaufmanniana increases 
slowly by offsets, though this also should be raised from seed, 
since each individual is slightly different from its fellows, but 
though I have grown a number of bulbs of Greigi for more than 
fifteen years, I have only known one instance in which a large 
bulb produced one small offset. 

With Greigi there also flowers T. prestans, one of the most 
distinct of all tulips. This species comes from Bokhara and 
from other more northerly parts of Turkestan, and is distinguished 
by the peculiar light vermilion scarlet of its flowers, by its 
branching stem bearing two or three flowers, and by the long, 
comparatively narrow leaves with a midrib so prominent that it 
is possible to recognise the species by this character alone. 
The bulbs of this species should be planted rather deeply, 6ins. 
or even 8ins. below the surface, and, if possible, in a position 
sheltered from the wind, for the thick, heavy leaves and the 
branching stem are rather apt to be snapped off at the ground- 
level in a gale. When this unfortunately happens a new bulb 
of a fair size will still be formed if several inches of stem remain 
uninjured below the surface. T. prestans has at least two 
distinct forms, one in which the filaments supporting the anthers 
are bright scarlet and another in which they are black. In 
the latter there is always, when the flower first opens, a slight 
stain of black on the inner side of the base of the petals, which 
fades away entirely after the flower has been open a day or two. 
Both forms increase from offsets, that with the red filaments 
being perhaps the more prolific. 





GARDEN NOTES 


By W. J. BEAN. 


THE PYRACANTHS. 


THE past autumn and early winter have been notable in gardens 
for the wonderful crops of fruit borne by hardy trees and 
shrubs. It is a good many years since the display has been 
so fine, and owing, probably, to the open weather, during 
which birds have not been pressed for food, it has been 
unusually prolonged. There is scarcely any purely ornamental fruit 
of which birds are more fond than that of the common pyracanth 
or buisson ardent (Pyracantha coccinea). The blackbird is the chief 
culprit, and in places where other trees and shrubs give cover the 
marvellous crops of orange-scarlet berries have already disappeared. 
But round the club house of the Mid-Surrey Golf Club, which is 
comparatively isolated in the Old Deer Park, Richmond, and where 
several bushes are growing, the display of berries is as brilliant as it 
was three months ago. )t would be hard to find a shrub giving so 
bright a colour effect for so long a time. There is one point, however, 
to which I more particularly wished to draw attention, and that is the 
value of this shrub grown fully in the open. Nearly always it is planted 
against a wall, where it is, of course, almost unfailingly a great success. 
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TULIPA SAXATILIS. 


The beautiful Cretan tulip Saxatilis which has an exasperating 
habit of losing its bulbs. 


But it is perfectly hardy, near and to the south of London at any rate, 
and grown in an ordinary shrubbery produces splendid crops of fruit. 
It should, of course, have the sunniest position available, and thrive 
very well in lightish sandy soil. 

Recent exploration in China has added three distinct kinds of 
pyracanth to cultivation. The first was Pyracantha angustifolia, 
which in most gardens must have a wall to get the best results, for it 
is rather tender in the London area. Its bright orange yellow berries 
will remain on the branches until March and in a sunny position are 
borne in great abundance. 

P. Gibbsii has been brought to perfection by the Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs at Aldenham. It is the most vigorous of all the pyracanths 
and has the largest leaves, and, by training and pruning, it can 
easily be made to form a small tree 15ft. to 2oft. high. The 
scarlet berries are scarcely so large as those of the common kind 
and do not acquire their colour so early but, in the early winter 
at least, they have no attraction for birds and persist on the plant 
until March. 

P. Rogersiana is named after Mr. Coltman Rogers of Stanage 
Park, Herefordshire, who first brought it into notice. Compared 
with other pyracanths its most distinctive character is the smallness 
of its leaves. This and its graceful branching make it the most elegant 
of the group. They succeed particularly well with this species at 
Wisley, and have several times shown magnificent fruit-laden branches 
at Vincent Square. The fruits vary in colour from golden yellow to 
reddish orange, but are smaller than those of P. coccinea. This shrub, 
evergreen like the rest, is perfectly hardy and bears fruit freely in an 
open position. 

The complaint is sometimes made against evergreens that they 
are dull and heavy in appearance for most of the year. That objection, 
at any rate, cannot be preferred against these shrubs. Their foliage 
is of a lively green, and although the flowers are not particularly effective, 
their long period of beauty in fruit at a season when colour in the garden 
is much wanted, gives them an especial value. They are easily propa- 
gated by cuttings put in gentle heat in late July and, of course, by seed. 
But the best form of P. coccinea, known as Lalandei, may possibly 
not come true from seed. ‘Transplanting badly, they should be given 
permanent positions early. 


SHRUBS IN FLOWER ON NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


In the early days of the year, almost before the first winter aconites 
are pushing through the ground, the Chinese witch-hazel (Hamamelis 
mollis) is already at its best. Many beautiful things have come to us 
from China during the last few decades, but I doubt if any one of them 
gives greater pleasure to the lover of trees and shrubs than this, which, 
even near London, is nearly always in full bloom on New Year’s Day. 
If it can have some dark-leaved evergreen in the background, its 
branches, wreathed with golden yellow blossom, stand out most attrac- 
tively. So fragrant are they that on all but the coldest days their scent is 
apparent some yards away. Nor is the shrub a fair weather friend 
only ; it is surprising how much frost and even snow the flowers will 
survive. It is perfectly hardy and, being a vigorous rooting plant, 
should be given a rich loamy soil and a summer mulching. 

Rhododendron mucronulatum is very closely related to the old 
Daurian rhododendron (R. dauricum), but is a much better garden 
plant. It is a larger bush, grows more freely and produces a better 
display of blossom. Both come into flower with the New Year, and 
their bright rose-purple flowers give a charming effect at this dark 
season. They are very different, however, from those of the witch- 
hazel in their power to withstand cold, and four or five degrees of frost 
are sufficient to destroy them. But usually, even if this happens, a 
second or even a third batch will follow. The plants themselves, 
coming from South-East Siberia, North China and Japan, are, as one 
might expect, perfectly hardy. 

Jasminum nudiflorum is too well known to need any recommen- 
dation in these days. It has provided gay patches of yellow on many 
a garden wall since November. But it has one quality which may not 
be generally known, and that is its capability to thrive on a north wall. 
One is sometimes asked to recommend climbers that will succeed and 
blossom well on a house wall facing north. They are not easy to find. 
but certainly this is one. 
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T the Court of St. James’s the Sovereign, in theory, 
holds his Court: thither all foreign ambassadors and 
ministers plenipotentiary in their titles are instructed 
to repair. The rambling, much patched building, a 
medley of varying tastes and styles, is the home of 

the English monarchy, and although the Sovereign no longer 
lives within its walls, it partakes of the prestige and glory of the 
most ancient, far-flung and beloved sovereignty in the world. 
The Indian Prince, the Canadian ranchman, the Australian 
farmer, or the denizen of the veldt—men of all races coming 
from the remotest countries of the globe to see the home of their 
Emperor—find not a vast palace, nor a pile that by superb and 
glittering mass proclaims the wide extent of the Commonwealth, 
but a kindly, unassuming house such as their fathers and the 
men who have built up the Commonwealth themselves delighted 


HIS MAJESTY'’S PALACE 
of ST. JAMES’S, WESTMINSTER. 
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in. In this St. James’s is symbolical of the ties that knit the 
Dominions to the Motherland. And to-day it is also the house 
of a prince who, in his own modesty and kindliness, has spread 
the spirit of St. James’s in very fact throughout the globe. 

In speaking of St. James’s, of which the history is that 
of England, we must, therefore, always bear in mind the nature 
of its charm : that it is the home, not the palace, of the English 
kings. Each generation has added, and in doing so has frequently 
destroyed, something of infinitely greater worth. This is 
especially the case with work completed about a century ago, 
during the artistic cataclysm of the early nineteenth century, 
and is even more apparent in the colour decoration of the 
Armoury and Tapestry Rooms (Figs. 6 and 7), undertaken in 
the unenlightened and ezsthetically dark ages of the ’eighties. 
It must be conceded at once that the present aspect of 
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1—THE GATEWAY. 
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Built by Henry VIII in 1531, slightly altered by Wren. 
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Copyright. 
Chapel Royal and Wren’s colonnade on the left. 
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2.—COLOUR COURT. 


The post in the foreground was for holding the colours when guard was mounted here. 
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3.—SOUTHERN FRONT OF PALACE. 
Before Wren’s additions (Dankaerts). 
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4.—SKETCH OF SIR C. WREN’S. 

Showing proposed treatment of Colour Court (Fig. 2.). 





5.—LOOKING DOWN PALL MALL. Circa 1720. 
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Wren’s State rooms, which wil] 
be illustrated next week, has 
no pretension to artistic merit: 
and, as certain of these are 
about to be redecorated, the 
time would seem ripe, if not 
for rehabilitating these well 
proportioned interiors to their 
former glories, at least to 
soften the asperities and lessen 
the incongruities which vill 
otherwise remain to affrizht 
the beholder. 

The present scheme of 
decoration in the State apzrt- 
ments—a combination of white- 
painted woodwork, solidly gild- 
ed mouldings and enrichments, 
and large masses of crimson— 
is heavy and operose in the 
extreme, giving an effect of 
meretricious opulence entirely 
at variance with the admirable 
picturesqueness of the Tudor 
setting of St. James’s Palace. 

The woodwork of these 
State apartments is, for the 
most part, of excellent design. 
There are admirable Early 
Georgian mantelpieces of finely 
chosen marble and exquisite 
workmanship—particularly that 
in the apartment known as 
Queen Anne’s Drawing-room, 
The figured crimson damask, 
and green damask, is of good 
traditional pattern, even if it 
be gorgeous and over-grand in 
colour, and as such truly re- 
presentative of its day. 

Gilding is an important 
resource of the decorator, but 
is here carried to excess, and 
the responsible authorities would 
be well advised to strip the 
walls of their over-elaboration, 
and to modify, as far as prac- 
ticable, the harsh association 
of tones, without detracting 
from the undoubted brilliance 
of the coup d’ail. 

The origin of the name 
“St. James’s,” which stands for 
so much, is curiously haphazard. 
A pious Londoner in the Mid- 
dle Ages here founded, within 
the demesne of the Abbey 
of Westminster, a Hospital of 
the Sisters of St. James’s for 
lepers. As by the fifteenth 
century leprosy had practically 
died out, in 1449 the hospital 
was given by Henry VI to 
the Provost of Eton for his 
London residence, only, how- 
ever, to be “ exchanged” by 
Henry VIII for some lands in 
Kent in 1531. It is to be 
noticed, though, that the 
hospital’s property in Hamp- 
stead remained with the colleg 
and now forms a most valuable 
possession. The real object of 
Henry VIII in thus acquirin: 
the Church lands in and 
around Westminster was for the 
purposes of sport and recrea- 
tion. With this end steadily 
in view, he bought, five years 
earlier, six and a half acres of 
meadowland in a place called 
Lowesmede near the hospital, 
for the Court enjoyed little or 
no pleasure ground at White- 
hall, where the Privy Garden 
sloping to the waterside was 
of small extent. And by 
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bolishing the great Benedictine monastery on Thorney 
sland Henry possessed himself of all the open country 
-etween the Thames on the south, Hampstead on the 
orth, and Kensington and Bayswater on the west. In 
1e course of the same year, 1531, he began —it is said 
for the gratification of Anne Boleyn—to lay out St. 
James’s Park, which he intended to be approached by a long 
ilery thrown across the street from Whitehall. Numbers 
‘houses were ruthlessly demolished to carry out this scheme 
its entirety without any adequate compensation being 
id to their owners. Henry drained the swampy ground 
|ring immediately to the south of the old hospital and en- 
c'osed it with a brick wall, parts of which remained until the 
eighteenth century. 

In the old Presence Chamber (Fig. 7), now known as the 
Tapestry Room, there remain to this day over the fireplace the 
initials of Henry and Anne (Boleyn) entwined in a true lover’s 
knot. But hardly was the paint dry in the new palace when 
Henry tired of his second wife and sent her to the block. 
Henry’s palace seems to have consisted of the great court and 
gateway, with the Chapel Royal forming the northern half 
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it, and pressed on by Charing Cross to Lud Gate, only to find 
it shut against him. Perceiving that his cause was lost owing 
to the defection of many of his followers, he surrendered at 
discretion and paid the penalty of his rash act on Tower Hill. 
According to the brutal custom of the age, whereby the bodies 
of persons condemned for high treason were dismembered, 
his head was set up on a gallows at Hay Hill as a terror to evil- 
doers. His legs and arms were distributed among other 
gibbets in and about the City to moulder and decay by process 
of time; but the head was stolen within a few days of his 
execution, probably by some of Wyatt’s adherents. 

It seems probable that Mary set on foot additions to the 
west which consisted of an Ambassador’s court with an archway 
to the north, still remaining, and a gabled front to the south 
looking over the park, as is seen in Fig. 3. 

Elizabeth rarely occupied the palace for any great length 
of time, though she removed to it from Richmond in order to 
encourage her people and to consult with her Ministers when 
the Armada threatened to invade England. 

James I, who was more at home at Theobalds than any- 
where else, made over the palace to his eldest son Prince Henry, 
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of its west side. and the Friary Court beyond to the south 
so called from the buildings which preceded it. Thus it was 
a compact oblong edifice of two courtyards. It is doubtful 
it Henry lived much at St. James’s after his third matrimonial 
enture, but he often held Councils there, as did Edward VI. 
Mary I had a great liking for the Palace, and only used 
vhitehall for ceremonial purposes. She had been barely six 
1onths on the throne when St. James’s was threatened with 
cttack from without for the only time in its long history. 
ir Thomas Wyatt, who headed an armed rebellion in 
‘ebruary, 1554, foiled in his attempt to enter London by way 
‘f Southwark, crossed the Thames at Kingston and marched 
hrough Kensington to the neighbourhood of Hyde Park Corner. 
it is said that the Queen, having hastily put the Palace in a 
osture of defence, mounted to the top of the Gate Tower 
o watch the rebel advance on the high ground about Hay Hill, 
vhich must then have been clearly visible from the roof of St. 
James’s owing to there being no intervening houses to interfere 
with the line of sight. But, being confident of entering the 
City, Wyatt swept past the Palace without actually menacing 


6.—THE ARMOURY, WITH WINDOWS ON FRIARY COURT. 
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the elder brother of Charles I. But extensive alterations were 
required to fit it for his use, apparently consisting of two-storey 
buildings to the east of Henry VIII’s work on the site of the 
present roadway and Marlborough House Gardens. It was only 
ready for him two years before his untimely death. As Prince 
of Wales he had a retinue of over four hundred persons, and 
it was for their housing that these additions were intended. 
Henry, Prince of Wales, cut off as he was in the flower of 
his youth, at least died a natural death. His next brother, 
the ill-fated, Charles I, lived here first as King and then as 
captive. To this monarch, probably the most refined and 
cultured who has ever sat the English throne, we owe the 
splendid tapestries in the old Presence Chamber, which are 
said to be of Mortlake fabrication (Figs. 7,9 and 10), where 
his monogram is seen in the border. Though the tapestries 
are much cut about, it seems probable that they were 
always here, as there is a painting of Charles II enthroned 
in state, a charming picture by Pieter Nason, a Dutch 
artist, in which, behind and on either side of the “ state,” 
portions (but unrecognisable ones) of this tapestry can be 
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seen, tending to prove that they were always in the Presence. 
From St. James’s, on a cold January morning, Charles I walked 
bravely through the park to his death on the scaffold at Whitehall. 
Most of his children were born at St. James’s. On May 2gth, 
1630, Henrietta Maria gave birth there to Charles II, whose 
name is, perhaps, more closely identified with the Palace than 
that of any sovereign since Henry VIII. At Charles’s birth a 
strange portent was observed in the heavens. A brilliant star was 
seen by thousands shining over St. James’s at midday. Most 
appropriately, as the sequel was to show, it was the planet 
Venus. Astrologers would have us believe that the star which 
happens to be in the ascendant at the time of a man’s birth 
exercises some mysterious influence over the whole period 
of his life; and this, in Charles’s case, may be pleaded in 
extenuation of the innumerable affairs of the heart which 
marked his later years and earned for him the title of ‘“‘ The 
Merry Monarch.” 

It has been well said that with the entrance of Charles II 
into Whitehall modern England (and more especially modern 
London) begins. It is clear that he retained an affection for the 
place of his birth, for as soon as he came to England, though he 
lived for the most part at Whitehall, he assiduously addressed 
himself to the task of improving St. James’s. He formed 
the new Mall 
in the park 
and the orna- 
mental water, 
besides laying 
out the Royal 
gardens on 
a scale hither- 
to unknown 
in England, 
calling in the 
best profes- 
sional advice 
which he 
could obtain, 
both native 
and foreign. 
More than 
this, he made 
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Showing initials of Henry and Anne Boleyn joined by a true lover’s knot (on left). 
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the immediate neighbourhood of the Palace the most desirable 
residential district in London. 

In order to form the new Pall Mall street, as we see it to-day, 
he threw back the park wall which Henry VIII had built in a 
straight line with the northern front of the Palace (this is well 
shown in Hollar’s etching, temp. Charles I). This gave the 
houses on the south, and preferential, side of the street ample 
space for private gardens abutting on the Royal pleasaunce. 
Of one of these houses Nell Gwynne secured the freehold, 
and to this day it is the only one on this side of the street which 
is not a Crown leasehold. The Royal gardens, as planned 
by the celebrated Le Nétre under Charles’s personal direction, 
extended from the extreme western end of the Palace to Spring 
Gardens on the east, where Prince Rupert had a house almost 
on the site of George IV’s Carlton House. Fashion and 
frailty, the gallant and the gay, now sauntered and simpered 
in the scented gardens which had blossomed forth on the site of 
the old hospital. Here the King, whose accessibility was one 
of the principal sources of his popularity, was often to be seen 
playing at pell mell. The poet Waller commemorated in gracefu! 
verse his remarkable skill at a game at which he had become 
proficient during his long stay at The Hague. For there werc 
malls at the pleasantest village in Europe (as Lord Chesterfielc 
called the 
Dutch Cour 
capital), a 
elsewhere on 
the Conti- 
nent ; the one 
at Tours 
being accoun- 
ted the best 
in France. 
Charles, who 
excelled at 
all outdoor 
game3, was 
also a first- 
rate horse- 
man—herode 
his own horse 
to victory 
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cance on Newmarket Heath—and a crack 
spot. In wintertime he and his brother 
james skated and slid on the ornamental 
water which Charles had ingeniously con- 
structed out of a number of small and 
unconnected ponds. Deer, both red and 
fallow, roamed at will among the spangled 
thorns and branching oaks with which the 
park was studded. Some of the thorns 
are there still, but the oak no longer thrives 
in London. Fond of exercising his dogs 
and feeding his ducks, the King appointed 
St. Evremond, a prime favourite at Court, 
the first Governor of Duck Island, which 
still exists at the Whitehall end of the lake. 
St. Evremond, though a sad old reprobate 
and a very unorthodox Christian, was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. He is believed 
to have been the first to introduce cham- 
pagne into this country, and it soon became 
the rage at the petits soupers given to 
Royalty by the Duchess of Mazarin and 
other notorious ladies. ‘The pelicans and 
other exotic birds which are a constant 
source of delight to London children at 
the present day are the representatives, if 
not the lineal descendants, of the “ strange 
wilde fowle”? which Pepys noted in his 
Diary. Besides the birds and the deer, 
there were goats from Guinea and sheep 
from Arabia. The King’s known fondness 
for animals sometimes had embarrassing 
results. On one occasion the Emperor of 
Morocco made him a present of two lions 
and thirty ostriches, whereon Charles said 
that the most appropriate return he could 
make would be to send him a flock of 
geese! The lions he sent to the Tower 
and the ostriches were handed over to St. 
Evremond and placed in one of the aviaries 
in Birdcage Walk. 

As the West End took shape, St. 
James’s became the hub and centre of 
social London, while Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
and the piazza at Covent Garden began to 
decline in favour. Even before the Great 
Fire of 1666 the aristocracy had practically 
deserted the City as a place of residence, 
whereas up to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the majority of the 
higher nobility had lived within the City 
walls for the sake of security. 

To enumerate even a tithe of the 
more prominent inhabitants of the new 
district would take up too much. space 
within the narrow limits of this article. 
St. James’s Square, which was from the 
first the most fashionably inhabited of 
all the new Court suburbs, was the freehold 
property of Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. 
Albans, and the houses there are freehold 
to this day. One specially favoured indi- 
vidual obtained from the King a grant of 
land in Piccadilly, then in its infancy 
as a residential quarter. This was Lord 
Clarendon, who, at the zenith of his 
power, conceived the idea of forming a 
little Hyde Park of his very own looking 
tight down upon St. James’s. Having 
acquired a great deal more land than he 

‘tually required for his own mansion, he 
promptly disposed of two-thirds of it, 
aid on the ground which he sold Berkeley 
‘now Devonshire) House and Burlington 
‘fouse were built. 

The King’s Ministers, Parliament men, 
ladies of high degree (many of them 
vidows), men of science and _ learning, 
joctors and lawyers, scenting their prey 
from afar, alike craved the favour of a 
Crown leasehold in the vicinity of the 
Palace. Side by side with these, the 
Royal mistresses, like poppies in the 
corn, were mostly housed, causing much 
jealousy among themselves and some- 
what shocking the dowagers. I do not 
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know exactly when latchkeys were invented, but I am sure 
that Charles must have had at least half a dozen which con- 
veniently fitted doors in Pall Mall. Nell Gwynne, on her 
promotion from the boards of Old Drury to the Royal circle, 
Lady Shannon, “ Peg” Hughes and Mrs. Knight were all 
established here, with Moll Davis, a little later on, in St. James’s 
Square; while Lady Castlemaine was within easy quarrelling 
distance at Berkshire House, where Bridgewater House now 
stands. Later still, Hortense Duchess of Mazarin, another 
fitful flame of the King’s, was allotted quarters in the Palace 
itself, where her ghost was said to walk in after years, just as 
Anne Boleyn was believed to haunt the State apartments, uttering 
a piercing cry as she glided through the room where the initial 
letter of her Christian name is united to her brutal husband’s by 
a true lover’s knot ! 

The Duke of York had mistresses of his own both in Pall 
Mall and in the Square, but they were, as a rule, of such unpre- 
possessing appearance that his witty brother declared that they 
must have been given to him by his priests by way of penance! 

To Charles II must be credited the three-storey block 
seven bays in length seen in the foreground of Fig. 3. On the 
first floor it contained, where it joined Mary’s buildings, the 
Throne Room, with the Council Chamber at its west end, while 
the two nearest bays contained stairs and two chambers, one 
the common lobby, the other for clerks of the Council. The 
whole front seen in this old picture, now in the King’s Voting 
Room, was swept away when Wren rebuilt the south front 
later in the century, making it as it is to-day. He had various 
other schemes in his head, as is shown by the drawings in the 
Wren collection at All Souls’ College. There is a rough drawing 
in pen and wash for a refacing of the west side of the Great Court 
(Fig. 4), by which the Chapel Royal (with its curious original 
ceiling) would have been much altered. There is also an 
endorsed estimate in the Bodleian Library for the alteration 
of some rooms ‘to make a room fitt for a Counsill Chamber,” 
dated 1685-86. This was either burnt in the fire of 1809 or 
embodied in the work done for Queen Anne. The classic 
colonnade in the Colour Court was reduced much in size and 
actually took the shape of the colonnade seen in Fig. 2. No 
cupolas were ever added to the gate-house turrets, but finials 
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reminiscent of the “ Gothic” finials on Tom Gate, Christ 

Church, were added to the front of the gate-house. With 

Wren’s principal, and later, alterations we shall deal next week. 
CHRISTOPHER HussEY AND ARTHUR IRWIN DasENT. 


(To be continued), 





MR. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL’S ESSAYS AND 
ADDRESSES* 


R. BIRRELL, perhaps unconsciously, reminds us 
in a bibliographical note placed at the end of his 
third volume and dated November, 1922, that in 
literature he has done what few have accomplished, 
that is, he has added certain words to the vernacular. 

“*Obiter Dicta” was only a lawyer’s phrase until the words were 
used as a title for a first and second series of essays dated respec- 
tively 1884 and 1887. “Res Judicate,” a similar volume 
published in 1892, also passed into the popular vocabulary. 
He could not keep on doing that every time, and his other 
titles are only ordinary. ‘‘ Men, Women and Books,” “‘ Mis- 
cellanies ”’ and “In the Name of the Bodleian.” That there 
were those who did not accept his success with the fulness of 
the multitude is seen by the application of the term “ birrelling ” 
to his favourite style of essay. These facts are significant as 
shown, as here there is an opening for the moderate and judicious 
critic to try to explain what he finds good in “ birrelling ” 
and what is not so good. In the first place, then, we would 
say that Mr. Augustine Birrell is clever in the sense of the word 
as employed by Lord Birkenhead when he left office. It will 
be remembered that Viscount Grey made the simple but effective 
retort that nobody would apply the word clever to men like 
Napoleon and Wellington. He might have added Chatham 
and William Pitt, Fox and Burke and Gladstone. Mr. Birrell 
proves his cleverness amply in dealing with some of the minor 
stars in literature and in causing or making opportunities for the 
exercise of a caustic wit. When he comes to discourse on the 
really great things in literature, particularly those that belong 
to imagination and fancy, he is not so good. He fails entirely 
to do justice to many of the men whom he considers of the 
first importance. Many of us believe that the finest narrative 
style in English literature is to be found in “‘ Tristram Shandy ” 
and his sentimental journey. No reader new to these master- 
pieces would dream of that truth from the language used by 
Mr. Birrell. His praise is as follows : “‘ Old and young, under- 
graduates at the universities, readers in our great cities, old 
fellows in the country, judges, doctors, barristers—if they have 
any tincture of literature about them, they all know their Shandy 


at least as well as their Pickwick.” What more can be expected. 
“True Shandeism,” its author declares, “think what you 
will against it, opens the heart and lungs. I will be bound 
to say Sterne made more people laugh in 1893 than in any 
previous year; and, what is more, he will go on doing it— 
‘ that is if it please God,’ said my Uncle Toby.’ ” 

This is pleasant and easy laughter, but scarcely criticism. 
It belongs to the same mind that wrote about one of his gods, 
Matthew Arnold, in a passage that certainly would not have 
greatly delighted the object of the flattery : 
But though severe and restricted, and without either grandeur or 
fancy, Arnold’s poetry is most companionable. It never teases you— 
there he has the better of Shelley—or surfeits you—there he prevails 
over Keats. As a poet we would never dare or wish to class him with 
either Shelley or Keats, but as a companion to slip in your pocket 
before starting to spend the day amid the cheerful silence of the fells 
you may search far before vou find anything better than either of the 
two volumes of Mr. Arnold’s poems. 

In our opinion Mr. Birrell is seen at his very best in such 
a paper as “ Authors in Court,” where he employs two very 
different qualifications, his knowledge of literature and his 
familiarity with the law. He is in his element and brings a 
lively wit and plenty of humour to the discussion. The saying 
of one of the judges “‘ that a literary composition as long as it 
lies dormant in the author’s mind is absolutely in his own 
possession” is a most sapient deliverance. Mr. Birrell goes 
on to develop the idea by showing that even after the dormant 
idea is committed to manuscript it is hedged round by divinity. 
He humorously supposes a popular novelist who has become 
bankrupt and his ‘effects were found to consist of his wearing 
apparel, a copy of Whitaker’s Almanack and a manuscript of 
a complete unpublished novel worth in the Row a {£1,000 or 
so. He asks, how will the law deal with the effects of this 
bankrupt? They will return to him his clothing, provided its 
cash value does not exceed £20, Whitaker’s annual would be 
regarded as a tool of the author’s trade and be left in his posses- 
sion; but there would be an argument about the matter, the 
issue of which is unimportant. Probably the novel, if judiciously 
handled, might pay the costs of the argument about the almanack 
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aod, possibly, a small dividend to the creditors. But here the 
law steps in ‘‘ with its chivalrous, but perhaps almost religious 
re pect for ideas and declares that the manuscript shall not be 
taen from the bankrupt and published without his consent.” 
A ‘ier a lyrical passage about the precious papers which remain 
fo. the writer to croon and to dream over, etc., etc., Mr. Birrell 
savs “ there is something almost positively tender in this view. 
The law may be an ass, but it is also a gentleman.” He goes 
on to enquire what happens when the author withdraws his 
inierdict. Under the old common law “ books were as much 
the subjects of property rights as lands in Kent or money in 
the bank.” Nevertheless, Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
in 1680 belonged to Mr. Ponder and in the year 1739 “ Paradise 
Lost ”’ was the property of Mr. Jacob Tonson. That, according 
to our author, was the result of tampering with the common 
law, and he goes on to show, always in a way that reminds us 
of a mountain stream that bubbles and is always clear, that 
authors bartered away so fine a property as perpetual copyright 
for a paltry equivalent. Anyone who reads “ Authors in Court ” 
will find this particular author at his very best. 

In a few of the chapters where we should have expected 
to come on signs of wide reading we are disappointed. Mr. 
Birrell ought to have provided a much finer collection of epitaphs 
than he has done under the chapter of that heading. The one 
remark that he makes worth remembering is that the note of 
Christianity is seldom struck in epitaphs. ‘‘ There is a deep- 
rooted paganism in the English people which is for ever bubbling 
up and asserting itself in the oddest of ways.” 

The personal observations and stories scattered through 
the book constitute a great deal of its charm. In the chapter 
on ‘“‘ Authors and Critics”’ occurs a most curious story of a 
clerkly looking man who sat before the author in a chop-house. 
Before him the hurried waiter had placed a chump chop. The 
man ordered him with an oath to take the thing away and bring 
him a loin chop, afterwards murmuring half to himself and 
half to his surprised companion, “‘ There is nothing I hate so 
much in the world as a chump-chop unless indeed it be (speaking 
slowly and thoughtfully) the poetry of Mr. Blank.” And here 
the fellow unabashed named right out the name of a living poet 
who, in the horrid phrase of the second-hand booksellers, is 
much esteemed—by himself and some others. 


* The Collected Essays and Addresses of Augustine Birrell, 
(Dent.) Three vols. 


A COLLATION OF SHOOTING RECORDS. 


Shooting Bags and Shooting Records, by Hugh S. Gladstone. 
(Witherby, 15s.) 
THIS book of records comes at an opportune moment. We have 
lived through the wonderful period which approximately terminated 
with the war, when bags grew larger and larger, and emulation was 
falsely directed to quantity—the other measure, quality, with the skill 
it encourages, falling into neglect. Even before the war people were 
beginning to ask whether the overstocked condition of the coverts 
did not invite its own remedy in the form of disease, and whether, 
after all, there was not something indecent in always striving after big 
bags, so tending to drift away from more proper sporting incentives. 
Well we remember an item duly chronicled in this volume being taken 
hold of by one of the humanitarian societies and republished under 
the title, ‘ A Lord’s Butcher’s Bill.”” Sportsmen have only themselves 
to blame if they play into the hands of those who would stop sport 
altogether, sound as is its justification when conducted according to 
accepted canons. Since the war a much healthier spirit has prevailed. 
Mere quantity has ceased to attract and has given place to appre- 
ciation of the superior merits of good sporting shots, not unduly con- 
centrated into a single occasion, therefore spread out over the season 
so as to afford a maximum of health-giving recreation. So much is to 
the good, since those in the know realise only too well that the majority 
of spectacular bags resulted from bringing over the guns inore game than 
fairly lay on the ground ostensibly being beaten, duplication of staffs 
and other aiding contrivances diminishing the delays incidental to 
routine conditions. Nothing which is here said minimises the import- 
ance of the present-day fact that, under the crude test of market prices, 
pheasants are an economically produced food asset, and as such should 
be encouraged in reasonable proportion to the natural provender existing 
cn any given area. The sport itself is also an asset, whether regarded 
i-om the standpoint of the recreation it affords or the cash that is dis- 
tributed in its pursuit. In the nature of things the heavy stocks of the 
past cannot be restored. Many estates are broken up, and in nearly 
ail that remain intact the state of upkeep reflects the pressure of heavy 
tixation, Shooting is not the exclusive sufferer, since the proper care 
cf our woods and forests, the stimulation of husbandry on sporting 
account and the reduction of vermin pests are beneficial to the com- 
munity. However, al these perplexities are part of a wider problem 
which is taxing the thought of those who appreciate the importance 
of maintaining the well-being of our countryside. Meanwhile, we 
ave in the volume here presented the carefully collated and verified 
statistics of a vast number of occasions wherein names appear which 
vill ever be associated with prowess with the gun. Many of the events 
noted owe their record status to a happy concurrence of aiding circum- 
tances and were in no wise dependent on exceptional striving. The 
00k may speak for itself on these and other matters. It should have 
1 place in every shooting man’s library, not only because it records th2 
ideals and performances of a past generation, but also because it marks 
bee opening of a new era, possibly finer than anything which has gone 
efore. 
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Figaro: The Life of Beaumarchais, by John Rivers. (Hutchinson 
18s.) 

IT was well said of Beaumarchais by Théveneau de Morande, whom 
he employed as a slanderer and detective: ‘‘ Pour dire ce qu’il est, 
if faut étre lui-méme.” A writer of his life, however irresistibly 
attracted he may be by his brilliance, his audacity and his amazing 
good luck, must be appalled at the even more astonishing diversity of 
his achievements and occupations. Beginning as a court watchmaker 
who happened to catch the attention of Louis XV’s daughters, and 
rising rapidly by way of their music master to a title and wealth, con- 
sequent on the gratitude of a financier, Beaumarchais is best known 
to-day as the creator of “ Figaro ” and author of ‘‘ The Barber of Seville.” 
The nobility of his nature no less than his wit and power of application 
mark him as one of those supermen who, with the world against them, 
achieve immortality, and turn his life into pure romance. Lover, 
knight-errant, merchant, satirist, composer, secret service agent, 
pamphleteer, gun-runner, collector of manuscripts, publisher, civil 
servant, millionaire, devoted son and faithful (if thrice) husband—even 
such a list does not exhaust his activities, in most of which he excelled 
and in all was successful. Repeatedly confronted by apparently over- 
whelming difficulties, whether in the shape of malignant enemies, a 
mad duke, unscrupulous slanderers or arch-rogues, he set Europe agog and 
died in his bed in 1799. Any work which deals with but an aspect of his 
life must be diverting, and this present volume, which contrives to give us 
a sober and comprehensive sketch of him, cannot fail to be popular. 
The author, if the sequence of so many and various episodes is not 
always clear, is to be thanked for a fascinating book. 


The Poor Man, by Stella Benson. (Macmillan, 6s.) 

IT seems the plain duty of a reviewer to say at once that The Poor 
Man is Miss Stella Benson in her most characteristic mood; the 
readers who love her work will hasten to exult in it, and other 
people will be warned in time not to attempt it. Her extra- 
ordinary passionate, pitiful understanding of human nature even 
when, as in most of the people in this book, it is at its weakest and 
poorest, is something very personal and very beautiful. There is 
nothing sentimental about her writing, and apparently the countless 
agonies of the wretched mindwhich she comprehends so well have 
not moved her to form any theory as to their origin, their cure, or the 
unequal hand with which they seem to be bestowed. She sees much 
where most people see nothing, and what she sees she sets down. There 
is very little story in her book, only a weak, foolish, directionless deaf 
man feebly struggling to follow the woman whose strength and gaiety 
and self-assertion had seemed to lend him personality ; and then we 
see that she, too, was weak, tormented, unable to achieve her aim— 
broken. For myself, if the book had nothing else but the jewelled 
descriptions of scenery, Californian and Chinese, which Miss Benson 
has scattered through the pages or the delightful flashes of her wit, I 
should think it well worth reading and keeping to read again. Ss. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Joun Gay is the fashion. The Beggar’s Opera at Hammersmith has made 
him the darling of a public, now trooping hopefully to see Polly at the 
Kingsway Theatre, to whom he was only a name, and a dusty name at that, 
before that successful revival. A fresh green shoot on the tree of literature 
is the rapidly growing Gay bibliography and a fair green leaf on that shoot 
the edition of the earlier play which Mr. Daniel O’Connor has just issued 
at 2 guineas. It is very well illustrated from contemporary portraits and 
there is considerable charm in being able to compare the Pollies of Gay’s 
day with the Pollies of ours. What else has the past to give us, I wonder, 
and who s going to act showman to its charms ? 

The Collected Essays and Addresses of Augustine Birrell (Dent, 31s. 6d.) 
appear in three well got up volumes, fuily reviewed on this page. 
Flying Leaves (Heath Cranton, 7s. 6d.) is also a collection of essays, 
these by the Right Rev. Sir David O. Hunter Blair and _ illustrated. 
The Life and Work of Sir James Kay - Shuttleworth (Murray, 18s.) is by 
Mr. Frank Smith, with an introduction by Sir Michael Sadler, and, of 
course, of a particular value to all interested in public education. Louis 
Napoleon and the Recovery of France, 1848-1856 (Longmans, 21s.), is 
by Mr. F. A. Simpson, the Dean of Trinity College, Cambridge, on his 
chosen subject. Miss Ethel M. Richardson, in the two volumes of The Lion 
and the Rose (Hutchinson, 32s.) tells the story of the Howard family from 
a century before the Conquest to the death of the nineteenth Earl of Suffolk, 
commanding the 45th Battalion of the Home Counties Brigade at Baghdad 
in 1917. The name of Howard runs its bright heroic thread through so many 
years of our history that Miss Richardson’s book can scarcely fail to interest 
many readers. The Races of England and Wales (Benn, 5s.), by Professor 
H. J. Fleure, surveys the recent research in our anthropology. Our Ruling 
Class (Humphreys, 7s. 6d.) has been received and also Mr. Norman Angel’s 
new appeal for internationalism, If Britain is to Live (Nisbet, 2s. 6d.). 

Major Harding Cox’s book, A Sportsman at Large (Hutchinson, 16s.), 
follows quickly on the heels of the publisher’s announcement. In The Racing 
Eight (Heffer, Cambridge, 3s. 6d.), Mr. W. B. Coventry treats of the mechanical 
principles of these boats. Practical Dog Breeding (Macmillan, 4s. 6d.), is 
the latest of the very useful ‘‘ Outing Handbooks.” Three Hundred Hints 
on Modern Danc'ng (Allen and Unwin, 3s. 6d.), is by Mr. Edward Scott. 

New fiction includes Silas Braunton (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.), a story 
with a West Country setting by Mr. Mills Whitham. Roads Going South 
(Nash and Grayson, 7s. 6d.), by Robert L. Duffus; Joseph Green and His 
Daughter, by Henry Kitchell Webster; and Old Crow, by Alice Brown, both 
at the same price from the same publisher and all three with their scenes 
laid in America. Jenny Pilcher (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), by L. Grant, is a 
pleasant story of humble London life. Two Fools and a Paradise (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d.), a first novel by Frank Fowell; and The City of Wonder (Hutchinson, 
9s. 6d.) a story which Mr. Eden Phillpotts ranks with ‘‘ King Solomon’s 
Mines,” is by Mr. E. Charles Vivian. Morwenna of the Green Gown (Hurst 
and Blackett, 7s. 6d) by C. M. Matheson, has its scenes laid in London and 
on Dartmoor; and The Tattooed Arm, same price and publishers, is one 
more of Miss Isabel Ostrander’s thrilling detective stories. From the 
Hogarth Press comes a translation of Leonid Andreev’s painful story, The 
Dark (2s.). 

Technically a reprint, but actually with a special interest from the point 
of view of selection, is English Critical Essays (Milford, 2s. and 4s.), edited by 
Edmund D. Jones. Two more volumes of The Novels and Stories of Henry 
James come from Messrs. Macmillan, ‘‘ Watch and Ward,’ ‘‘ Longstaff’s 
Marriage,” ‘“‘ Eugene Pickering,” and other tales being included in one, and 
‘* The Diary of a Man of Fifty,’ ‘‘A New England Winter” and ‘‘ The Path 
of Duty,” the principal contents of the other. They are 7s. 6d. each, being 
well bound and printed and most convenient in size. Spaniels, Their Breaking 
for Sport and Field Trials (Field, 5s.), by Mr. H. W. Carlton, reaches us in a 
third and enlarged edition. The Scottish Register, 1923 (Walker, Fraser and 
Steele, Glasgow, 1s.), is the latest volume of a little annual very popular 
with those whom sport takes to the North. 

It is not often that one finds a book of reference absorbing reading, 
but of the new Post Office London Directory (Kelly’s Directories, 55s.), 
it is perfectly true. A book which will guide you infallibly to the abodes 
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of such fairy-like creatures as ‘‘ preservers of ferns and flowers,” to the den 
of an ‘‘ eparseno manufacturer ’’—I don’t know what he looks like, but I 
can quite imagine him—or introduce you to the comparatively tame, but 
delightful sounding “‘ galalith maker,’’ is certainly worth cultivating. When 
you add to that the fact that it can also guide you to any other London 
resident, including people who live in the county suburbs, and that it con- 
tains a most decisive and useful map and plans of the seating accommodation 
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of most of the London theatres and—well, really, the chief wonder is that so 
much can be packed into one only moderately stout volume. 

I see that we may expect another novel, Echo (Chatto and Windiis), 
from the pen of Miss Margaret Rivers Larminie, whose ‘‘ Search”? ranked 
very high among the novels of last spring; and that Sir Frederick Treves’ new 
book, The Elephant Man and other Reminiscences (Cassell), is appearing almost 
immediately. Ss. 


DOG TRAINING BY AMATEURS 


I—THE FIRST LESSON: OBEDIENCE. 


HE first two months of a shooting dog’s training are 

the same for retrievers and spaniels, subject to the 

exception that spaniels are taught when questing to 

drop to shot. That this must be so is obvious, because 

a dog engaged in hunting for game must cease its efforts 
while the gun is being recharged, the old phrase ‘‘ down-charge ”’ 
harking back to muzzle-loading days when the delay was con- 
siderable. The order and its necessity continue, first, in the 
interests of discipline and, second, because questing must cease 
till the game has been gathered or retrieved. The retriever, 
being always at heel, has no reason to do anything special when 
a shot is fired. There are certain other minor differences in the 
training of the two breeds, but these will be made clear by the 
context. 

Obedience is the first lesson I teach, because upon it depends 
all other accomplishments. My entire method of training is 
to instil by artificial or make-believe apparatus all the ordinary 
duties required from a dog; that is, by methods which exclude 
the presence of game, with its attendant stimulation towards 
wildness. Dogs that behave badly in the shooting field as 


other being raised so as to prepare him for the future method 
of giving the order. 

Usually a single lesson suffices to get the puppy to sit without 
attempting to move. The next process is to take it for a walk 
up and down the field, still using the cord as a lead, the object 
being to teach walking to heel and, incidentally, provide the 
exercise he needs. On taking him back to the kennel I retain 
the check cord until the door is reached and, having opened 
the door and removed the cord, point inside and say the word 
‘‘kennel.’”’ During the process the dog must be so placed 
that he has no alternative but to obey. This is the only order 
which the kennelman, who gives the dogs their morning exercise, 
is allowed to use. 

The first lesson—to sit down, to walk to heel and to kennel 
at command—is given three times. Precisely the same spot 
is used every time in teaching the puppy to sit, and the trainer 
takes care to be between the dog and its kennel, his wish being 
to get through the first days without there being an attempt 
to run off. Very quickly the puppy learns to sit at the accus- 
tomed place without being spoken to, the uplifted hand usually 











PUPPY BOLTING TO HIS KENNEL— 


a rule do so because they have not previously learnt what is 
required of them under conditions deliberately deprived of 
all the elements which appeal to the inborn hunting instinct. 
By my plan game is introduced gradually and at a later stage, 
as far as possible without appearing in any wide degree different 
from the artificial objects which have represented it for the 
purposes of search, discovery and delivery. lf this is clearly 
understood from the start the purpose at the back of the methods 
now to be described will be all the easier to grasp. 

Before starting the first lesson I satisfy myself that the 
puppy about to be taken in hand has given me its confidence 
and, so far as may be, its affection. In my case this presents 
but little difficulty, as nearly all dogs take to me at once, while 
those that are at all shy can readily be won by kind treatment. 
The tyro undertaking such work must on no account lose his 
temper with a dog; but, as I have emphasised this point before 
(CouNTRY LIFE, June 3rd, 1922), no more need be said upon it. 

Upon taking a puppy out for his first lesson I put on him 
a short cord 1toyds. to 15yds. long, gathering the slack in one 
hand and using the rest as lead. The distance from the kennel 
to the training ground is quite short, but, even so, care must be 
taken when proceeding to the spot not to frighten the puppy 
in any way with the cord. If he has not been used to being 
led he must be coaxed and encouraged to follow, so as to avoid 
all necessity for dragging him along. The lead should be held 
so as to keep the puppy at heel—since this is to be his proper 
place in the future. Having arrived at the training ground I 
hold up my hand and say “ sit.”” This command is so much 
Greek to the pupil, so 1 place my hand across his muzzle and 
gently push him down on to his haunches, repeating the word 
“sit.” For a few seconds he is kept in that position, the hand 
being then removed and the order repeated in doing so. Very 
gently and gradually the trainer straightens his back, and if 
the dog attempts to rise he is pushed down with one hand, the 


—BUT PREVENTED BY HIS CHECK CORD. 


producing this effect unaided by the voice. The word “ sit” 
is better than “ sit down,” for it can be rapped out like a pistol 
shot should the puppy get up without permission. 

Granting that by the time the fourth day’s work is due 
the pup has learnt to sit without being spoken to, the next thing 
is to get him to remain down while the trainer backs gradually 
away, ready to rap out the word “sit” if the dog shows any 
inclination to rise. Should the pupil attempt to bolt back 
to the kennel the trainer is so placed that the cord trickles along 
the ground near his feet, so that by putting his foot upon it he 
brings the dog up witha jerk. Following every such lapse the pupil 
is taken back to the spot, the word “‘sit’’ being now accom- 
panied with a stamp of the foot. This last is very important, 
because there are times when it is not desirable either to speak 
or raise the hand, and a stamp of the foot is perceived by the 
dog a surprising distance away. Gradually the puppy learns 
to keep down while the trainer backs away a matter of twenty 
or more yards, returning between times to caress the dog. 
Walking to heel diversifies the lesson, the check cord being 
gradually paid out till only the end is held. The dog does not 
know this, but should he discover his freedom and attempt to 
make use of it, the trainer puts his foot on the cord and, saying 
“heel,” points to where the dog ought to be. These sudden 
jerks soon convince a dog that he is all the while under control, 
but their meaning is only clear provided the word is used every 
time, and it governs many items in the later stages of training. 

Here I might point out that the fewer the words of command 
that are used the better, as otherwise a dog is likely to get 
confused; ~ Heel,”’...“Sit;”’ “ No,’’:. “* Hie: lost,” “‘ Kennel.’”’ 
* Steady with it,” ‘‘ Leave it,’’ “‘ Dead,” ‘“‘ Ware rabbit,”’ ‘‘ Push 
out,” “ Get through,’’ with the addition of ‘‘ Up” for spaniels, 
is a sufficient vocabulary for practical work. The word ‘‘ No”’ 
applies on all occasions when a dog is inclined to do wrong. 
irrespective of the occasion. 
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First stage. 


Second stage. 


The lesson learned. 


TEACHING PUPPY TO WALK AT HEEL. 


Usually by the end of a week my pupil is reliable in the 
items so far mentioned, the procedure on the last three days 
being that of the fourth day. A few pieces of biscuit serve to 
reward good behaviour now and again, but bribery of this 
description is easily overdone, for a glutton soon thinks more 
of the biscuit than about his lesson. He learns where it is kept, 
and shows interest every time the hand goes into the pocket. 
Still more annoying is it when you send the puppy out to hunt 
that he should hang around waiting for what is not always avail- 
able. The main use of these tit-bits is for gaining a dog’s confi- 
dence at the start and later on as a stimulus to special effort. 

Obedience and steadiness are the first requirements in a 
sporting dog, and if these essentials are backed by perseverance 
in questing the rest is easy and will follow in quick succession, 
always provided a dog is handled in an intelligent manner. 
Orders should be given with the precision and sharpness of a 
drill sergeant on parade and, furthermore, they must be enforced 
from the very start. Never wait till a dog has got into his stride 
before checking him. Watch for the intention to do wrong, 
and arrest the attention with the stern ‘‘ No.” Far too often 
a dog gets up steam before his handler attempts to check him, 
and then it is too late. 

In the second week I start off by repeating the work pre- 
viously carried out, and, if all goes without a hitch, I commence 
the next item by commanding him to “ sit’ in the accustomed 
spot. By degrees 1 work round to the other side of the dog, 
so as to leave the way clear to the kennel, to which he may now 
run if so inclined. If the pup does move, he will nearly always 
go down on being spoken to; but by backing away from him 
a considerable distance I manage to increase the temptation— 
for if a dog never does wrong I never get a chance to emphasise 
good behaviour. When the pup runs off to his kennel I go after 
him and, if not too heavy, pick him up in my arms and carry 
him back to the old spot, pushing him down with a stern ‘“‘ No.” 
Again I leave him and give him another chance to run away. If 
he does so I call out ‘‘ Sit’’ and again go after him and fetch him 
back, only this time I secretly attach the long check cord to the 
short length already on the dog’s neck. The extra 2oyds. of cord 
has already been run out in the direction towards which I back, 
so it lies on the ground unknown to the dog, ready to correct 
the misdemeanour which so far has involved no penalty. This 
time I back briskly away, hoping the dog will get up, and if he 
does so I not only stand on the cord, but give it a few brisk tugs 
io show him how readily 
compulsion can be applied. 
‘he moment I get him back 
on the spot I rap out “sit”’ 

nd, dropping the cord, 
alk a still further dis- 
ance than before. If all 
oes well, I remove the 
xtra cord, take the dog for 
. walk, return to the old 
spot and repeat the pro- 
cedure. Very seldom does 
a puppy prove troublesome 
once it has been clearly 
given to understand what is 
wanted. 

In the case of dogs 
which are inclined to be 
recalcitrant anything short 
of absolute insistence is 
futile at this stage, because 
now or never it is a case of 
showing who is master. If 





A CHILD, CAN DO IT. 


matters are properly conducted, the dog accepts the situation 
and realises that it cannot do as it likes. Those not fully 
mastered at this stage of their training prove an everlasting 
source of trouble, liberal applications of the whip being 
needed to establish even a temporary state of obedience. By 
asserting your mastership from the start this unpleasantness 
is avoided and you can proceed smoothly from one lesson to 
another, the reason being that the pupil is inherently capable 
of doing all that is required, obedience being the only novel 
element which has to be added to the exercise of natural gifts 
and tendencies. 

The use of the whip must always remain a matter of dis- 
cretion, but if I can get through the early lessons without it 
i am the better pleased, for the prospects are favourable to: 
continuing on the same happy lines. In the case of a shy and 
timid creature the use of the whip under any circumstances. 
whatsoever would be fatal, and some of the very best mature 
workers emerge from these highly strung specimens. 

The novice will do well to bear in mind the importance of 
not attempting to force the rate of progress. Although a puppy 
may master No. 1 lesson in a short time, so satisfactory a proof 
of intelligence and desire to please does not justify beginning 
No. 2 prematurely. Far better keep the puppy at its first lesson 
until it will go through the course for several days without a 
hitch. Often a pupil will master the work which has so far 
been outlined in a total of ten days, but even then the only safe 
procedure is to complete the fortnight before adding further 
items. Upon the slightest attempt to disobey orders on goes. 
the check cord, but seldom is this reminder needed more than 
once or twice. 

As my kennels are always full of dogs going through their 
training, it follows of necessity that they are kept in confinement 
save for the morning exercise which is needed to preserve their 
health. The daily lesson is, therefore, in the nature of a special 
treat, something they look forward to and show by their eager- 
ness it is something they like. If further proof were needed 
it is to be found in the look of disappointment exhibited by the 
other inmates who are not called out. To attempt to train a 
puppy having full liberty would be to invite failure for two: 
reasons: first, because the freshness and zest necessary would 
be lacking ; and, secondly, because the lesson must be the only 
important event of the day. For the same reason, once a dog 
has passed the baby stage and taken up the serious duties of 
its career it must be kept 
away from the free and un- 
disciplined conditions of a 
family pet. When the train- 
ing has been completed 
rather more latitude may 
be allowed, but even then 
infinite harm must result 
unless a dog is kept at heel 
during walks and its training 
continued by checking any 
tendency to get out of hand. 
Apart from this temptation, 
there is the grave danger of 
the puppy getting away self- 
hunting with another dog. 
Nothing can be more detri- 
mental to its future pros- 
pects, since a dog which has 
so indulged is never reliable 
when hunting in_ thick 
covert and out of sight of 
its master. R. SHARPE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LONDON STREETS. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Professor Reilly's articles on the archi- 
tectural features of London streets are doubtless 
giving—to others, as to me—intense pleasure, 
for while they inflame our hatred of acknow- 
ledged eyesores, they also revive beauties that 
familiarity had haply deadened, just as the 
artist resuscitates the colours of an Old Master. 
But in his comments on Gloucester House, 
Piccadilly, and elsewhere in his article of Dec. 30, 
is he quite fair to a material to which, not in 
this instance, perhaps, but certainly in others, 
London owes not a little beauty of tone and 
cleanliness ? His objection to “‘ semi-glazed 
artificial stone or terra-cotta”’ seems to be 
founded on the retention on its surface of 
London soot, “ without imbibing it in the 
gentlemanly manner stone does”; and he 
likens it to ‘‘an indiarubber collar Se: 
particularly distressing if left unwashed.” 
But is it not one of the good qualities of this 
material that, while it has equal durability 
with stone, it may be cleaned with much greater 
facility? Surely an oft-washed rubber collar 
is more hygienic and not less ‘‘ gentlemanly ” 
than a linen collar that has ‘‘ imbibed” the 
filth of a long succession of days. Better, surely, 
to have your dirt removable than ingrained. 
But apart from the defects of the metaphor, 
is not this “‘ semi-glazed artificial stone or 





have the clean-cut look of work from the 
chisel. All are slightly wobbly. I do not want 
to suggest, however, that there are no external 
uses for terra-cotta, glazed or unglazed. ‘That 
would be absurd. The correct use is that, 
I think, of the ancient Greeks or the Italians 
of the Renaissance—that is to say, for repeating 
ornament set in or as a decoration upon some 
other structural material. One has only to 
think of the Della Robbia friezes and panels 
in Florence to remember how beautiful such a 
use may be. But to build whole buildings of 
kitchen dinner-service ware is another matter.” 
—Ebp.] 





SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LAMPS. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—While in Burgos I was fortunate in 
finding two fine seventeenth century silver 
lamps in positions that could be photographed. 
They are interesting as showing two very 
different designs. The smaller, which could 
only be taken by telephoto lens, is about 2ft. 
in diameter with three chains 4ft. long. The 
larger is the more elaborate and is 3ft. wide, 
with four fine pierced chains about sft. long. 
In both cases the glass lamp is supported well 
above the bowl by slender scrolls of silver. The 
charming part of the workmanship is that the 
cast and beaten work is so similar that, unless 
examined minutely, it is almost impossible to 


SILVER LAMPS IN BURGOS. 


terra-cotta ’’ responsible for some very beautiful 
effects? Is there a hotel, for instance, in 
London that can surpass in design and texture 
the Savoy (in which, of course, I have not the 
slightest interest)? In the intervals it wears 
cleaner than its neighbours, while after its 
periodical simple washings it gleams in its 
soft virginal splendour. And what material 
would Professor Reilly substitute in the case 
of the popular restaurant at the corner of 
Craven Street in the Strand? Here is another 
of these buildings of ‘‘ semi-glazed artificial 
stone or terra cotta.’’ Yet in its ivory mellowness 
this is a real joy in a setting of sombre and 
disfigured stone—Dup.Lrey Crcit DEVEREUX. 
{In reply to the above, Professor Reilly 
writes: ‘‘ I am afraid my dislike of this arti- 
ficial material is as ingrained as London soot 
in London stone. I should much prefer glazed 
tiles or even glazed bricks, which would not 
pretend to be more than a surface coating. 
Glazed terra-cotta, however, as used in the 
buildings mentioned, arrogates to itself all 
the uses of stone ; in addition to plain ashlar 
work it is moulded into cornices, columns and 
all sorts of features. It is not, therefore, as a 
purely surface material one must judge it, 
though as that with its gluey glaze I think it 
sufficiently unpleasant, whether washed or 
unwashed. As a building material to replace 
stone it is unsatisfactory because it does not 
bake truly. No mouldings or cornices in it 


tell where they meet. The smaller hangs from 
a modern bracket, but the larger is kept within 
2ft. of the floor by a rope from the ceiling, to 
burn in perpetual memory of Archbishop 
Enrique de Peralta, who died in 1679.— 
THEODORE A. N. HENDERSON. 


AN OLD RHYME FOR ST. PAUL’S DAY. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Str,—Recently I came across a queer old 
rhyme. It was new to me, though, possibly, 

it may be familiar to a good many people. 
“If St. Paul’s Day be fair and clear 

It does betide a happy year ; 

But if it chance to snow or rain 

Then will be dear all kinds of grain ; 

If clouds or mistes do dark the skie 

Great store of birds and beasts shall die, 

And if the winds do fly aloft 

Then war shall vexe the kingdom oft.” 
The superstition which attaches such anxious 
importance to the weather on January 25th 
appears to be very old. The original rhyme was 
Latin, and there is a French as well as an 
English version. Precisely why our forefathers 
hit upon this particular day and endowed it 
with miraculous powers of prophecy I cannot 
discover, more especially as it seems to have 
been reckoned one of the days of ill omen in 
still earlier times. I think it would be interesting 
if someone of inventive imagination could evolve 


some possible connection between St. Paul and 
the weather. The only one that occurs to ne 
is the fact of his constant encounters with wird 
and wave; but that scarcely seems sufficient 
to satisfy even the medieval mind. It might 
also prove amusing to enquire if there wee 
records which gave colour to the superstitio 

For instance, I am curious to know if a gale is 
recorded for January 25th in any year whic 
saw much strife and bloodshed. We smile :t 
such superstitions nowadays, although our own 
age has its examples of credulity, but it is rather 
a fascinating study to enquire into the why 
and wherefore—FEDDEN TINDALL. , 


THE SMELLING POWER OF BIRDS. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—With reference to Mr. D. C. Phillott’s 
letter in your issue of January 13th, when I 
was in Bechuanaland some twenty years ago 
it was generally accepted that game birds, 
with which that country abounded, could 
certainly not know of one’s approach by scent 
if they could neither see you in the tall grass 
nor hear you. When a large buck was killed 
and the carcases had to be left for a few hours 
it was lightly covered with leafy branches 
to hide it from vultures, for the reason that, 
if they could not see it, it was safe enough, 
because they had no sense of smell. Over 
forty years ago I read in Darwin’s ‘‘ Voyage 
of the Beagle’ how in South America, by 
experiments with captive vultures, first blind- 
folded and then with their eyes free, he satisfied 
himself that vultures could not detect the 
presence of carrion by sense of smell. Perhaps 
some reader who can refer to the book would 
care to verify the passage-—Ex-C.M.P. 


THE DEATH OF WILFRID EWART. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—Your article on Wilfrid Ewart in the 
issue of Country Lire for January 13th makes 
me write to ask whether you could not consider 
republishing in the next one his essay quoted 
by you of last April? It would form a fitting 
“In Memoriam” and would be greatly 
appreciated by those who, like myself, have 
passed on their copies of Country LIFE to 
others who are not able to afford to take it in. 
Hoping you will be able to see your way to 
doing this—A. La TERRIERE. 

; [Were it not that the essay is to be 
included in a book we should have been very 
glad to have reprinted it here-—Ep.] 





A WAY OF COUNTING. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—As a reader of Country Lire, I venture 
to ask if you can help me in the following little 
puzzle. Our old nurse, a Sheffield woman, 
taught us, as children, the following as 
the Welsh numerals: Ong, Tong, Tethera, 
Methera, Mimps, Ater, Slater, Over, Dover, 
Dix, Eendix, Teendix, Tetheradix, Metheradix 
Pomfret, Eenpomfret, Teenpomfret, Tethera- 
pomfret, Metherapomfret, Tricket. I have 
never forgotten these ; but, talking to a Welsh 
lady a short time since, I got her to go through 
the numerals, and, though there is a similarity, 
they are not the same. The curious point about 
the matter is that I came across the following 
in ‘* Shallowdale,” a novel by Michael Temple 
(page 120), published by Herbert Jenkins: 
“* A Nidderdale shepherd counts his flock thus : 
Yan, Teen, Tether, Mether, Fip, Azar, Sesar, 
Cathra, Horna, Dick.” As you have recently 
been publishing letters on the subject of country 
colloquialisms, I thought my experiencemight be 
of interest, and that some of your readers might 
help to unravel the riddle-——GrorcE EvLaM. 


THE PASSING OF A WESTERN 
STREET MARKET. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—This month has witnessed the passing 
of the last street market in the West Country, 
at Dodbrooke, in the heart of the South Hams 
district of Devonshire. In the year 1276 the 
jurors of the Hundred of Coleridge found that 
Alan the son of Rowald, claimed assize of 
bread and ale, with a weekly market on Wednes- 
days and a two days’ fair at the feast of St. Mary 
Magdalene, all of which had been granted by 
a charter of Henry III. The weekly market 
was long discontinued, while the fair was dis- 
continued about forty years ago. For centuries 
the market was held once a month. Of late, 
owing to the great increase in South Devon 
cattle and sheep, the market has been held twice 
monthly.—Geo. Peters MICHELL. 
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THE BADGER AS A _ SPRINTER. 


To THE EDITOR. 


S:r,—Badgers, being almost entirely nocturnal 
in their habits, are very seldom seen, and I 
know of several places where there are colonies 
about which even local gamekeepers are, 
forcunately, quite ignorant. ‘Those who have 
watched badgers would not give them credit 
fc: being either sprint or long-distance runners. 
Having seen them in front of hounds more 
than once, I can safely say that they are both. 
In corroboration of Brock’s prowess as a sprinter, 
the following is a quotation from the letter of a 
clerical friend. ‘‘On October 13th I was 
returning from W. in a car, and not far from 
D. station we started a badger on the road ; 
time about 9 p.m. It ran for 2ooyds. in front 
of the car in the glare of the light, and what 
astonished me most-was the speed it could go 
at; we were travelling from 20 to 30 miles an 
hour.”—H. W. RoBINsSON. 


WHERE HOUSES ARE CLOSE 
TOGETHER. 
To THE EDITorR. 


$Sir,—Your interesting articles on the Riviera 
prompt me to send you a photograph of the 
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was taken from its castle—once the property 
of the Grimaldis, the princes of Monaco and 
sometime owners of Mentone—Warp Murr. 


A RARE RAT. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—It may be of interest to many that I 
have had the good fortune to secure another 
rat rarity in the shape of specimens, happily 
of both sexes, of a blue variety of Mus rattus 
or Rattus rattus, the old English Black Rat. 
These remarkable and very rare animals are 
self-blue all over, including belly, ears and 
tail, the colour of a blue Persian cat, or, as one 
observer said, of a blue Andalusian fowl. 
I hope to be able to breed a number of these 
very beautiful rodents, and am also looking 
forward to experimenting by crossing them 
with my white Black Rats (already described and 
portrayed in your columns).—H. C. Brooke. 


BORN IN CAPTIVITY. 
To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Very few indeed are the instances of the 
hippopotamus breeding in captivity, so I 
think that these two 
pictures may be 
worth sending to you. 


Saki aime 
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AN IMPORTANT BABY. 


roofs of Roquebrune, showing how closely 
together the houses of the Provengal_hill- 
top towns were sometimes built. Roquebrune 
lies westward of Monaco. My photograph 
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SIAMESE CATS. 


To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—The accompanying photograph shows 
two Siamese cats, which, although so valuable 
in England, are in the Far East almost as 
common as tabbies at home. With their blue 
eyes, biscuit-coloured coats and dark brown 
points, they are most attractive animals ; 
while as pets they are, perhaps, the pleasantest 
of all cats, for they are very affectionate and 
come for long walks like dogs.—OweEn RUTTER. 





‘*ONE VAST, SUBSTANTIAL SMILE.” 





They were both: taken in the Melbourne 
Zoological Gardens, where the baby hippo 
was treated as a very important personage.— 
Mip-VIcTOoRIAN. 





THE ROOFS OF ROQUEBRUNE. 









AN EVERGREEN SCREEN. 
To THE EpirTor. 

S1r,—Could you very kindly inform me what 
evergreen climber would be most suitable for 
putting at the end of a hard tennis court as a 
permanent screen. An evergreen is wanted 
that will not throw its leaves about, or its 
berries —C. S. Morpaunr. 

[Evergreen climbers are not numerous, and 
for such a situation there is little that would 
succeed except ivy, which has great drawbacks 
for such a position. If clipped each spring, 
there would not be much litter from it at other 
times, but the light reflecting from the 
“ polished ’”’ leaves is apt to baffle players. 
Hedera colchica (Regneriana) is more beautiful 
than Irish ivy, but its foliage is quite as bad 
for reflecting light, probably worse. It would 
certainly be better for the purpose in view to 
plant a hedge rather than to clothe a trellis. 
Our correspondent does not state how tall 
he wants the screen nor whether it must be 
quick-growing. Quick growing trees, almost 
without exception, produce more litter than 
those of slower growth, but all trees and shrubs, 
whether evergreen or deciduous, make a certain 
amount of litter. Yew is undoubtedly the best 
screen for atennis court. If it is clipped into a 
hedge there is a minimum of trouble with the 
fallen needles, and as it is light-absorbing, one 
is never put off one’s game by reflections from 
the foliage. Specimen yews are always obtain- 
able for such a purpose, but they are expensive. 
Of quicker growing evergreens, Cupressus 
macrocarpa is perhaps most desirable, or one 
of the fastigiate forms of Cupressus Lawsoniana 
(Allumi or Fraseri, for instance) might be 
employed. The various forms of Arbor-vite 
(Thuya) are apt to be very littery. It is a 
pity that the glaucous-leaved Roman Cypress 
(Cupressus sempervirens) is not more reliable as 
regards hardiness, for this quickly makes a very 
pleasing and effective screen. Some strains are 
much hardier than others.—Eb.] 
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GELERT, A FAITHFUL COLLIE. 
To THE Epiror. 
Str,—Like his famous namesake, Llewelyn’s 
dog, whose bones lie buried at Beddgelert, this 
faithful collie was a guardian of the home. His 
zeal in this respect occasionally got him into 
trouble, as he was not particularly good at 
distinguishing between tramps and butcher 
boys. It was most remarkable, the way in 
which he used to go off to a neighbouring 
town, 23 miles away, on a Saturday night. 
About seven o’clock he would walk down 
the drive, look round cautiously, and canter 
gently down the road. If undetected, he 
would gradually increase the pace, till the 
canter became a gallop, his white tail-end 
waving ; what he did when he got to the town 
no one knew, but no doubt he spent a convivial 
evening with congenial companions. One day 
we saw him coming out of a butcher’s shop 
with a brown paper parcel in his mouth. 
Suddenly the parcel burst, in mid-street, 
disclosing a quantity of offal. It was a trying 
moment for his owners! A boy friend one 
afternoon went to a neighbouring farm to buy a 
pound of butter, taking Gelert as companion. 
Having read about dogs being used as beasts 
of burden, he used Gelert as a butter-carrier, 
tying the parcel to his back with a length of 
stout string. All went well till all at once he 
spied an ancient enemy. The rest can be 
better imagined than described. In a moment 
two heavy dogs and a pound of butter were 
rolling in the dust, and after the battle the 
butter resembled the Westminster School 
pancake on Shrove Tuesday. One of us took 
him on a visit to a friend in a neighbouring 
village, where he was left outside the door. A 
passing policeman found his collar was missing 
and took him to the police station. While there 
he disgorged a portion of sheep, which, as he 
was known to run after them, was damning 
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evidence. . However, he had been only visiting 
a butcher’s shop and fortunately the absence of a 
collar was the only charge preferred against him. 
The fine was paid and a new collar bought and 
firmly fastened round his shaggy neck. He 
was always a thorough gentleman. When he 
returned home in the small hours, he would 
quietly retire to his kennel without a sound. 
Gelert was our close companion -for fourteen 
years. It was a sad, miserable day when a 
passing car ran over him and broke his back. 
» W: BD. 


DOES PULLET REARING PAY? 
To THE Eprror. 


S1r,—Does it pay to rear one’s own pullets ? 
Last year I hatched 250 White Leghorn 
chickens. Taking the season through, not more 
than 50 per cent. of the eggs incubated hatched 
outsurviving chicks, and of the number hatched 
quite half were cockerels. It took four eggs, 
therefore, to produce one pullet, and as eggs 
were then selling at 33d. to 4d. that meant an 
average cost of 1s. 3d. per pullet chicken. 
Rearing them into maturity cost approximately 
3s. Deaths among the chickens further added 
to the cost of the survivors, and when labour 
costs were added the total cost per pullet of 
mature age worked out at about 7s. 6d. The 
cockerels, of course, made no profit. During 
the early summer a fire destroyed sixty pullet 
chicks. It was too late to hatch others, but, 
as an emergency, three dozen Irish cross-bred 
pullets were purchased at the end of August. 
These birds cost 6s. each. They began to lay 
in October, and the flock average between 
October 15th and the end of the year was 
thirty-six, or only four fewer than the pure 
bred flock. The cross-breds have already more 
than paid their cost and keep, and look like 
making a nice profit before the winter is over. 
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One or two of them, having laid over forty eggs 
in seventy days, are showing signs of going 
broody, but that is not an objectionable thing— 
it will obviate the difficulty so often experienced 
of finding broody hens for. early hatchi:¢. 
This year there will be plenty of broody hens 
early on, and some of them will be sold for 
their original cost or more. All the cross-breds 
will be cleared during the summer, and 4s 
they are all on the heavy side they will realise 
higher prices than are usually obtained for tie 
Leghorns. Naturally, many pure bred bir:ls 
will be hatched on the farm this year, but in 
the light of this winter’s experiment, room wl 
be left for a few dozen of these Irish cros-- 
breds, which will be bought in September and 
forced all through the winter. They pay bet! :r 
than spending time and money on rearirg 
pure-breds for egg production.—W. S. 


COCK ROBIN AS HUSBAND AND FATHER. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—The daily Press recently published a 
very happy illustration of Lord Grey’s interest 
in wild birdlife,.but I was disappointed to find 
him citing the robin as an example of a low 
moral order. A cock robin lived with me 
through last winter, and in March brought a 
mate to the bird table—one mate. By their 
concerted activities a beautiful nest was com- 
pleted by April (24ins. from the dining-room 
window); this robin never ceased helping to 
bring in the large dead leaves and moss, hair 
and wool for its construction. From morn until 
quite dark he fed her, and he could be dimly 
seen silhouetted against the moon—still keeping 
guard—when the house retired. When five 
hungry chicks appeared, both parents satisfied 
their appeals from sunrise to sunset. I wonder 
if the experience of other readers tends to 
substantiate these observations.—A. ROBINSON. 





A GREAT MATCH AT RYE. 


T is very rare that anything in golf turns out quite as we 
expect. Now and again, however, it does, and it did at 
Rye in the Oxford and Cambridge Society’s tournament. 
When the draw came out everybody thought that Mr. 
Holderness would find his way into the final in the top 

half and most people fancied Mr. Tolley in the bottom half. 
Mr. Wethered was also in the bottom half, but he had not been 
playing much, whereas Mr. Tolley had been staying at Rye for 
some time and hitting the ball prodigiously well, even for him. 
Mr. Holderness waltzed through all his opponents with graceful 
and contemptuous ease and reached the final without a stagger. 
Mr. Tolley got there, too, but by a much thornier and more 
uncertain path. First he allowed himself to get a most un- 
necessary shaking at Mr. Vidler’s hands and scrambled through 
with a last hole halved in 6. Then he was 3 down with 6 to go 
against that very sound and resolute golfer, Mr. Ranson, and just 
got home, after a typical spurt and some tremendous recoveries, 
at the nineteenth. Finally he beat Mr. Bristowe at the last hole 
after playing a round in which he made no mistake with any 
club but his putter, but made several with that. All’s 
well that ends well. Mr. Tolley had reached his haven and we 
had got, on the most perfect of winter days too, the final we 
had wanted. 

I suppose nothing that has been keenly longed for quite 
comes up to our anticipation, but it would have been a very 
greedy spectator who was disappointed with this match. There 
was a desperately close finish, many magnificent strokes, just 
a few bad ones to lend variety and above all there was that 
indescribable but unmistakable thrill which belongs to a big 
fight between two big men. The first few holes represented 
nothing more than sparring for an opening. Both clearly had 
a considerable respect for one another and signified the same 
in the usual manner, namely by missing a putt or two. At the 
end of the fifth Mr. Holderness was one up, and then the fireworks 
began. Mr. Tolley laid two iron shots dead and was one up at the 
seventh. The eighth had to my mind, perhaps too fanciful a 
one, a very far reaching effect. Both played superb shots to 
within a few yards of the hole and it fell to Mr. Tolley to play 
the odd. Now “the Devil himself knoweth not the mind of a 
man,”’ but I believe I know what was in Mr. Tolley’s mind. He 
thought, half unconsciously perhaps, that he had shaken Mr. 
Holderness by those two iron shots and would drive the blow 
home by getting a 2. So on that fast and dangerous green he 
went for the back of the tin. It was a bold and characteristic 
thrust but it miscarried. The ball slipped away past and he 
missed coming back and instead of a hoped-for two up he was back 
to all square again. 

After that Mr. Tolley played many fine and brave shots, 
but he never quite recovered his touch and his confidence on 
the green. He missed several chances and I think that eighth 
hole had much to do with it. However, I must now skip on 
to another crucial hole, the fifteenth, never an easy one and 
played this time right against the wind. Mr. Holderness, by 


this time one up, had the honour and sliced away into the 
broken, sandy country to the right. It seemed a heaven- 
sent chance, such as Mr. Holderness seldom gives, and 
Mr. Tolley promptly hooked. Still he was home in 3. Mr. 
Holderness, short and bunkered in 2, played too good a 
shot and ran over the green. It was going to be Mr. 
Tolley’s hole after all we all thought, and we were all wrong. 
Mr. Holderness ran the ball back delicately and_ skilfully 
over the bank and lay 6ft. or 7ft. away. Mr. Tolley was too 
bold with his putt and was by no means dead. Now was the 
time to rub it in, and bang went Mr. Holderness’s ball against 
the back of the tin. It was a match-winning putt—one 
felt it instinctively—and, sure enough, Mr. Tolley failed with the 
like. There was still plenty of excitement, for Mr. Holderness 
made a mess of the seventeenth and was not quite on the green 
in two at the home hole, but Mr. Tolley was very weak with his 
last pitch and that settled it once and for all. 

Well, it was a great match and was won and lost as matches 
between fine players generally are, on the green. Mr. Holderness 
drove well, but he was often left far behind, for Mr. Tolley’s 
driving at the present time is at once so easy, graceful, powerful 
and accurate as to be rather overwhelming. When it came to 
the iron play one always felt sure that Mr. Holderness would 
play at least a good shot, whereas Mr. Tolley might—and often 
did—play a brilliant one, but might play a bad one. On the 
green Mr. Holderness was beyond question the better. He has 
acquired the infinitely difficult art of standing still, and there are 
now few surer and crisper holers-out at those distances which 
we vaguely describe as “short.’”’ Mr. Tolley had an off day— 
one of those days when his method of pushing the ball at the 
hole with a club taken a very short way back strikes one as 
unsound. It is only fair to add, however, that there are other 
days—the days on which he starts walking after his ball before 
it reaches the hole—when it strikes one as inspired. I cannot 
help thinking, however, that he has of late rather exaggerated 
the virtues of the short back swing and that he was an even 
more dangerous putter when there was a little more freedom. 

I have written so much about this one match that I have 
no room to write of other players. Yet there are several others 
who should not go unsung. Mr. Bristowe, who beat Mr. Wethered 
and chased Mr. Tolley; Captain Pearson, a very good golfer 
nowadays, who beat Mr. Gillies and Mr. Mellin; Mr. Ranson, and 
Mr. Goadby, the Cambridge captain, who gave a taste of his 
real quality in beating a man very difficult to beat, Mr. Evan 
Campbell. 

The whole tournament, thanks in particular to Mr. Mellin, 
was an enormous success, and there are no jollier gatherings in 
the world of golf than those, under the paternal captaincy of 
Mr. Croome, in the billiard-room at the Dormy House. The 
one sad moment comes on Sunday evening when we leave that 
beautiful course behind and see for the last time Rye standing 
on its cliff, against a sunset sky, like some medizval Italian city 
or an enchanted fortress in a fairy tale. BERNARD DARWIN. 
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LOOKING AHEAD IN 1923 


MANY ENTRIES FOR RACES UP TO ASCOT. 


of flat racing are given brief remission from their cares 

and anxieties before it is necessary to take in survey 

another flat racing season. There is the closure applied, 

with really no resistance offered to it, at the end of 
November, a month of desultory steeplechasing and hurdling ; 
and then, in the opening week of a New Year, it becomes a matter 
of urgency to incur all sorts of liabilities in respect of entries for 
many important events. It is, perhaps, the biggest week of 
the year for entry-making, and truly may it be said that another 
season’s troubles date from that striking-off point. They are 
called upon to make entries for horses of all ages, and many, in 
particular, for two year olds. Beyond not unimportant details 
as to looks and action, they cannot know the truth about the 
“new entry.” The time for trying them must be still distant, 
even for the diminutive and “set ’’ ones only likely to win in 
the early weeks, before their bigger brethren and sisters are 
matured. There was a time, many years ago, I believe, when 
it was the custom for one or two trainers of some note to try 
yearlings in December, but I do not believe it exists to-day. 
The two year old presently to make the best older horse is 
invariably the one that is not “‘ forced,” that is, allowed to 
mature naturally and so bloom and ripen when nature, assisted 
by all the intelligent artifice employed by the trainer, allows. 

Included in the big entries, which one can study at leisure, 
are horses belonging to owners who clearly are hoping to gain 
Cup honours. And why not? Golden Myth was not much ofa 
performer as a three year old, and exactly a year ago his owner 
entered him for the Queen’s Prize and the Ascot Gold Cup. 
No one would have thought then that he would gain supreme 
Cup honours at Ascot. So now it is with a number which have 
been put in the Ascot Gold Cup race of 1923. You would not 
pick one of them to win—not at this stage when the better 
known ones are apparently alive and flourishing—but one may 
win, nevertheless. That is racing all over. 

An entry of seventy for the Lincolnshire Handicap is a 
guarantee of a big field, but then big fields are the rule rather 
than the exception for important handicaps in these days. 
Apparently, it is becoming increasingly difficult to win one of 
these affairs. Competition is so great and handicapping so 
precise because form is more exposed than it used to be. To 
win in these times I think a horse must needs have luck, the best 
of jockeyship, and to have something in hand in the matter of 
weights he must have been moving on the up grade between 
the time of handicapping and the running of the race. 

His Majesty’s horses have been entered for handicaps 
with some freedom, and the policy may—I hope will—be rewarded, 
except that it rarely happens that one can hit on one of the 
King’s horses being favourably handicapped. A king, you 
see, receives no favour from handicappers. Two put in the 
Lincolnshire Handicap are Weathervane and Picardy. The 
former is, no doubt, the better, and he is possibly a spring horse, 
since it was in April last year that he won the Greenham Stakes 
at Newbury. There may be a doubt as to whether he will get 
the mile at Lincoln, but he should do so, as the going at Newbury 

‘that day was terribly heavy. The handicapper will surely not 
accept the Newbury form with Poisoned Arrow as correct. The 
latter did not make into a horse until the autumn, and I should 
hesitate to accept him as likely to be at his best in the third 
week of March. 

Mr. Sol Joel has put in Evander, Pondoland and Set Off, 
but Mr. James White has gone one better with Granely (the 
winner of a year ago), Clochnaben, Humpty Dumpty and 
Tregenwell. The best of that quartet will doubtless be heard 
much of as the day of the race approaches. Monarch and 
Roman Bachelor, second and third respectively a year ago, 
are in again, and one that strikes me as a likely horse for the 
jo”, although his form is fully exposed, is Tremola, a very cheap 
hozse I thought when sold to Mr. A. Falcon at the December 
Se es for 2,800 guineas. 

In the same week at Liverpool there are twenty-eight in 
for the Cup, with the King’s Will Somers among them. Mr. 
Jomes White has put in three, and the odds are not a hundred 
to one at this moment that he may win with the grey horse 
Sanhedrim. Incidentally, the Union Jack Stakes for three year 
olds which closed over two years ago has received an excellent 
acceptance and might yield a most interesting race should the 
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best of Lord Derby’s (Torlonia, Phaon, Tranquil and Moabite), 
Wasp, Papyrus, Vambrace, Tornaveen and Twelve Pointer go 
to the post. Then I recollect how often this race sees a high- 
class and much fancied three year old beaten. It certainly 
was so with Craganour in 1913, and there are many other instances. 

There are only 104 entries for a {200 race for two year olds 
at Newbury—the Beckhampton Two Year Old Plate. Only 
104 whose owners are scrambling at the moment of entry for a 
magnificent prize of £200, less £30 for second and third ! Included 
in the entry are two in the King’s name, half a dozen owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. Sofer Whitburn, and so on. The Berkshire, 
Wiltshire and Hampshire stables just love this race. They go 
for it in order to get some sort of a line, if possible, for the two 
year olds left at home. 

Coming to Epsom one notes the City and Suburban with 
forty entries, of which at least half may survive to go to the 
post. Four three year olds have been entered, but a three year 
old has to be pretty good to win a City and Suburban with 
any weight. 

One finds as many as sixty-two three year olds entered for 
the Esher Cup, which is an indication in itself of the large numbers 
of three year olds there will be in training. The unbeaten 
Suryakumari is among them, though she has not beaten much 
so far. Yet she never failed to win in a canter. Sixty-one of 
the best handicappers are in the Victoria Cup race as compared 
with a very select entry of fifty-seven for the Jubilee Handicap. 
The most noted four year olds engaged are St. Louis, Re-echo, 
Leighon Tor, Blandford and Craigangower. Of five three year 
olds three are entered by Lord Derby, but, again, let me say 
that it is most exceptional for a three year old to win a first-class 
handicap thus early in the year. There are few such as Polar 
Star in a generation. He won this handicap under a record 
weight for a three year old. 

Then there is Manchester with its Cup race, which rarely 
fails to be contested by the cream of the handicappers. The 
entry is the very satisfactory one of fifty-six, including the 
classic winners St. Louis and Royal Lancer. Exactly forty 
are in the Coronation Cup at Epsom, and here occurs for the 
first time the name of the Derby winner Captain Cuttle. Of 
Lord Queenborough’s two, St. Louis and Welsh Spear, I would per- 
sonally set more store by the latter, though he could not maintain 
his Hardwicke Stakes form at Ascot because of breaking down 
from one cause or another. The Coventry Stakes is the premier 
affair of the first day at Ascot for two year olds, and we find it 
closed now with 110 entries, including seven from Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitburn. Mr. J. B. Joel has put in four, and, of course, they 
should be what he and his trainer, Charles Morton, regard as the 
best at the moment. They are a chestnut filly by Gay Crusader 
out of Princess Dorrie, a brown filly by Sunstar out of Princess 
Palatine, a chestnut colt by Sunspot out of Fair Lassie, and a 
bay colt by The Tetrarch from Bright. I recall that the Princess 
Dorrie filly and the Bright colt were altogether exceptional look- 
ing as foals. Lord Woolavington is the largest single entrant 
here with five to his name. Others who have put in three each 
are Lord Astor, Mr. Sol Joel and Mr. Anthony de Rothschild. 

We all know how few usually compete for the Gold Cup, no 
matter what the size of the entry may be, and though sixty have 
been put in this time, it is surely safe to prophesy that the actual 
runners on June 21st next will not be more than ten or a dozen, 
probably fewer. We find here Captain Cuttle, and I would be 
glad to think he will survive a preparation and so reach the post. 
In addition to him, practically all the good horses are there, 
including some from France. There is a sprinkling of three year 
olds, but as a rule this race is not won by a horse of that age. 
I am glad to notice the name of Happy Man in the entry. He 
is a great stayer and may still come into his kingdom. It is a 
marvel that he is still standing on four legs, remembering how 
badly hurt he was in the race for the Chester Cup last year. 
But for that little tragedy I think he would most certainly 
have won. He was pulling hard and merely doing an exercise 
gallop when the accident occurred. Incidentally, and while 
touching on the Ascot events, I may note the very fine entry 
for the Windsor Castle Stakes for two year olds, a race which 
a year ago was won for the Aga Khan by the very brilliant 
filly Cos. That notable owner has put in four on this occasion, 
just one short of Mr. J. B. Joel’s entry of five. Nine are there 
to represent Mr. and Mrs. Whitburn. PHILIPPOs. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max BAKER. 


SCHOOLBOY SOLDIERS. 

HAT the War Office should have decided to cancel the 

grants to cadet corps will be a bitter pill to the band of 

devoted officers and other workers in that efficient and 

economical organisation. Politicians tell us that while 

the nation at large demands economy, every particular 

measure is strenuously opposed as being a wrong 
selection for the process. By all tests the latest effort is a 
critical example. The O.T.C.s and the cadet corps form 
between them the cheapest military preparation the country 
can show, and they are in full strength and vitality at a time 
when other voluntary organisations are running decidedly slack. 
The two must be coupled together in so far as units comprised 
of secondary school pupils are concerned, because at their point 
of contact a number of the strongest cadet corps are superior 
to the weakest O.T.C.s. There are in part many units of the 
junior organisation which have more than qualified for promotion, 
but the way is stopped by a full establishment of O.T.C.s, with 
no provision for a weeding-out process. There is enormous 
potential military strength in the vast number of boys who 
super-add to the discipline of school life a valuable grounding in 
military exercises, not least among which is the introduction 
at a highly receptive period to rifle shooting. If much of this is 
to go it seems a sad pity. True, the grant is so small that it 
can be met by a further pull on private contributions, but the 
tub is not there. Official recognition, with its concomitants in 
the way of loan of arms, facilities for camp experience and 
inspections, meagre and partial though the last may be, elevates 
such organisations to a serious status. Perhaps, behind the 
withdrawal is a determination to make more of the O.T.C. 
organisation, for instance, by increased recognition and support 
of the school corps which are to all intents in that category, 
though debarred on theoretical grounds from full membership. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF A PARTRIDGE BEAT. 


Hipgrave’s book, entitled as above and published by 
Humphreys of Piccadilly, offers very sound advice on the shoot- 
ing problem of the moment, which is to extract the highest possible 
sporting value from whatever area you have available or can 
secure the rights toshoot over. Asa literary production it enjoys 
the distinction of having been written during the war in the front- 
line trenches. Odd remarks here and there picture a keeper 
who is heart and soul interested in his 
life’s vocation seeking relief from the 
preoccupations of deadly strife by 
recalling and setting down the incidents 
and teachings of his past career. From 
hour to hour he noted the nature hap- 
penings in this fire-swept region and 
then concentrated afresh on his principal 
theme. It is a beautiful idea well 
carried out. We have, in the result, dead 
sound instruction from one who not only 
knows, but harbours a happy bias 
towards the partridge, hence the less 
artificial methods of game production. 
He envisioned that post-war conditions 
would lead to a supplanting of the 
former concentration on pheasants— 
though nature has not acted quite as 
was expected. Hipgrave’s own fate was 
to be put in charge of the Grange estate 
in Hampshire, one of the finest pieces of 
partridge land in the country, and 
for that reason positively overrun with 
wild pheasants. The two do not go 
well together in. the sense that the 
smaller and choicer bird cannot seize, but should be accorded, 
the supremacy. To anyone who, like myself, has been granted 
the privilege of witnessing Hipgrave’s own personal carrying 
out of the methods he reveals in this book, full apprecia- 
tion of their soundness is vouchsafed. This is not to say 
that he tells us anything we have not heard, experienced or 
else seen put into practice before. Rather does his statement 
stand supreme by virtue of its balance, its completeness and its 
entire freedom from redundancies. 


REGULATE VERMIN AND CONCILIATE FARMERS. 


Not only does he tell us to look after the vermin, but he 
preaches a discrimination which will gladden the hearts of 
naturalists. He is far too close an observer to execute on mere 
conjecture or suspicion. Even where evil deeds are known to 
be done he still balances the good against the harm and issues 
judgment on the bias shown. Individuals of depraved and 
exceptional tastes do not convert the exception into the rule. 
Humanity as well as effectiveness of method is displayed by the 
constantly reiterated advice to visit every trap daily and as 
many as possible more often. In partridge culture he indicates 
the correct midway course between trampling a path to every 
nest and leaving the birds to fend for themselves. On the human 
side he has a lot of wise worldly advice to offer. The farmers 


and their staff are collaborators or a doubtful quantity acco ling 
to how you treat them, while out-and-out poachers give a wide 
berth to the keeper who is addicted to wearing out much toot- 
leather. The policy which is set out much resembles that o: the 
French peasant who on his deathbed disclosed un tvésor caché 
dedans in order to stimulate his offspring to constant tut ring 
over of the earth. On the question of partridge driving we should 
have liked to get more detail from our author. He tells us much, 
but at a certain stage, when, the most interesting passages are 
expected, breaks off with a general admonition to exercise 
observation and act accordingly. My own belief is that the 
larger sphere provided by the Grange has increased and solidified 
the experience and knowledge of first principles gained dvring 
his pre-war period of service under Colonel Alfred Gilbey, 
Certainly, during my couple of tours around the estate he gave 
utterance to ideas which I had fondly hoped when perusing this 
book would be contained in its pages. What he tells us is all 
good and to the point, but those of us who do not possess his 
gift for observation and deducticn would wish for the result 
second-hand. 


A TESTIMONIAL TO SHOOTING. 


“This sport has many things to recommend it. It can 
be personally enjoyed. It does not bring a man into a crowd, 
where reflection is often impossible, but it leaves him at liberty 
to think and contemplate, and to measure out his amusement 
in strict accordance to his circumstances, strength and inclina- 
tion. Shooting augments the pedestrian capabilities of man, 
on the due balance and effective exercise of which so much of 
his real health of body and mind depends. Its pleasures are 
gently exciting, without precipitating him into a state of revelry 
and danger. Its well regulated enjoyment is connected with 
all that is manly, energetic and healthful. It is a wholesome 
mental tonic; giving the intellect that gentle material impulse 
so requisite for preventing it from sinking into that mopish 
nervousness, and sedentary sensibility, which impair a man’s 
power to grapple with, and successfully overcome the necessary 
evils and perplexities of human life. We hold the sport 
of shooting to be susceptible of imparting the most lively gratifi- 
cation to all well constituted minds, and to be a most necessary 
relaxation from and counterpoise to the wasteful pressure of 
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HIPGRAVE’S CROSS-COUNTRY CHARIOT. 


incessant toil and watchful thought. A love of fivld 
sports generally, and of shooting in particular, takes us from 
the noise, and filth, and moral degradation incident to large 
towns.” 


So wrote Robert Blakey in or around the year 1853. Fis 
archaic phraseology, with its ponderous rounding of sentenc:s, 
leaves us to-day a trifle jealous of the pleasures which have since 
taken on such a different clothing. Solitude and opportuni y 
for contemplation are not exactly catered for in the present-d: y 
shooting party, where half a dozen guns with attendant loade1s, 
keepers, beaters and stops supply a different order of delig] ¢. 
And yet, during those long waits at the covert-side, when co:- 
versation, and even movement, is taboo, the thoughts wand r 
over nearly as wide a range as when attending service at tie 
village church. There is something in all of us which aspir’s 
for preference to the old-fashioned method of shooting, t/.¢ 
lonely wandering with a clever dog, the picking up of a varied 
bag of game, and the knowledge that each item when it comes 
to be served at table will recall the circumstances under which 
it was procured. Chances are few and far between, and thei? 
is never any knowing whether the next shot will be fired tea 
minutes or ten seconds hence ; the entire interval, whether lonZ 
or short, being seasoned with expectation. And a curious 


quality of skill is required: it differs from the ordinary sort 
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in the sense that one must be always ready and yet not so 
aggressively alert as to fatigue the senses, so producing lethargy 
from v hich the waking process is slow. I heard only the other 
day ©: a curious incident on one of these occasions. From 
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ordinary stubble there arose a bird as big as a turkey; the man 
was frightened to death, so that both barrels scored a miss, 
the experience convincing him that the great bustard has not 
wholly deserted our shores. 





THE CARTRIDGE 


AJOR COOPER-KEY’S report on the Culford cartridge 
accident offers for digestion a number of details of 
ballistic science not commoniy appreciated even by 
those who have made some effort to study the subject. 
At the start we are brought face to face with a series of 

facis which appear to carry their own interpretation. A loader, 
in one of the quick hasty movements common to his work, brings 
an empty gun into sharp contact with a pocket containing 
cartridges ;. seven go off, presumably the consequence of shock 
administered to one. To account for the first going off we take 
for granted that the rim of one cartridge must have been driven 
against the cap of another; or alternativeiy, that a stray pellet 
from one of the other shooters acted as striker; or again, that 
asmouldering cigarette end was unknowingly put into the pocket. 
Though cartridges usually withstand the most careless treatment, 
we do know that one occasionally goes off, therefore there is 
nothing unprecedented or even unlikely in the initial happening. 
Inexperienced judgment assumes that when one goes off, others 
in the neighbourhood follow suit; also, it presupposes that the 
explosion so produced is analogous in energy to that which occurs 
in the gun. Hence we have only to assume that the batch of 
cartridges was unusually sensitive to explain the whole occurrence 
and its sad consequences on the poor loader. 

But experience here comes in and says that the thing is not 
quite so simple as it looks. A sing!e cartridge could conceivably 
go off, but its explosive power is but a tithe of that occurring 
in the gun; moreover, an explosion of this order does not com- 
municate to adjoining cartridges. A large residue of the batch 
in use at the time was impounded by the Chief Inspector of 
Explosives, but his report does not contain any specific narration 
of experiments proving that these particular samples follow 
the general rule. But he states that many have been examined 
and found normal. 

Here, then, is the moment to break off for the purpose of 
considering the explosive properties of sporting powder. We were 
told at the inquest, and the report hinges upon the fact, that the 
cartridge fragments displayed a violence of disintegration, and 
inflicted injuries, out of all proportion to the known explosive 
violence of a cartridge which goes off unconfined by a gun barrel. 
When a pile of smokeless powder is burnt in an open dish it 
just flares up and burns without any of the puff associated with 
black powder. Inthe gun, and when ignited by a cap, we introduce 
a new condition; first the cap drives its flash throughout the 
body of the charge, penetrating its inmost crevices and doubtless 
starting combustion on every surface so reached. Gas is given 
off and, being confined to the cubics of the powder chamber, 
intensifies the burning action. At a certain moment the turn- 
over is forced open and the charge is set in motion; from then on- 
wards is a race between gas liberation and increased cubics due 
to shot movement. At the start gas wins and the pressure 
mounts up, but a stage is soon reached—well within the first. 3ins. 
or gins. of barrel length measured from the breech face—when 
the increase of cubics more than accommodates the fresh 
deliveries of gas. Thereafter the body of gas expands and cools, 
whereby pressure subsides. An overcharge, or an obstruction 
just torward of the front ot the cartridge (such as a 20-bore 
cartridge), delays the relief, so that high pressure is produced, 
sometimes straining or breaking the action, in more severe cases 
bursting the barrel at the chamber. The pressure attained 
clearly depends on the correlation of the two actions. 

Thus we see there is no inherent or definite pressure for a 
cartridge except in the gun. Correctly charged and normally 
used, the pressure varies without marked effect on velocity from 
1} tons to 5 tons on the square inch. The reason why velocity 
is not dependent on pressure is that at both extremes the powder 
is wholly converted into gas, therefore the difference is limited to 
a slight displacement in inches of the position of the shot charge 
at the critical moment above described. A cartridge which is 
exploded in the open probably attains a mere half or quarter 
ton of pressure on the square inch at the moment when the frail 
paper tube bursts and releases such gas as has been formed. 

And this brings me to a point where with all deference I differ 
from Major Cooper-Key’s deductions. To account for the violence 
of explosion exhibited by the burst cartridges he assumes that 
the powder detonated; that is, that instead of burning from the 
outside surface inwards, the whole mass of component molecules 
went off instantaneously. This is a rare, almost a theoretical, 
happening in propellant explosives, and I do not think that the 
circumstances of this accident necessitate any such assumption, 
my own belief being that the occurrence could be sufficiently 
explained by one or more of the exploded cartridges going off 
at ordinary gun pressure. I do not offer any theory as to how 
such a state of enhanced activity of burning could be set up in 
an unconfined cartridge, nor does the suggestion disallow the 
possibility of an outside agency such as a blasting detonator 
being the initial cause of the accident; but where I do take issue 
1s in saying that a three-ton pressure, if set up in a cartridge 
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in a man’s pocket, would probably kill him and would certainly 
affect the adjoining cartridges in a manner not experienced when 
repeating the assumed conditions experimentally. One might 
argue that we have no knowledge of three-ton pressure suddenly 
let loose, for the simple reason that we can only produce it in 
a gun or its equivalent. That is wrong, for in guns bursting from 
latent defects we do get analogous conditions. If the breech 
blows open we get the emerging cartridge head severely damaged, 
with fragments of brass flying around. Only the other day I 
heard of a case where some of the escaping gas got behind the 
cartridge in the left barrel and blew the whole thing down the 
bore and out of the muzzle. When the barrel bursts into the 
extractor hole the gas usually gets between the barrels and the 
fore-end, the last named being blown into splinters, so wrecking 
the shooter’s left hand. Many such cases have been brought in 
detail to my notice, hence my belief that the ordinary grade of 
combustion which occurs in the gun would account for what 
happened, hence also that we do not need to assume the twenty 
or more tons pressure of detonation. The report recites that 
Mr. Borland loaded a cartridge with so heavy a charge of 
ballistite that it gave ten tons pressure, but that even such 
cartridges when exploded among others did not affect them. 
Of course it would not; for when exploded unconfined and 
with a ready escape for the first gas produced, I know no 
powder less likely to ignite, let alone set up a serious grade of 
explosion. 

Even so, we are not an inch nearer finding out how a cartridge 
in a loader’s pocket could go off with unprecedented violence. 
References are made in the report to the careless treatment 
commonly applied to cartridges, without, as a rule, anything 
happening, but cartridges are not all subjected to this treatment, 
and we might argue that the test is not sufficiently general to 
justify our whitewashing the entire output. Such a conten- 
tion, however, ovetlocks the inevitable rattling to which the 
cartridge in the !eft barrel is subjected when the other is fired. 
The gun comes back into the shoulder at 16ft. per second and is 
pul!ed up fairly suddeniy when the resistance begins to act ; thus 
I have known instances where the shot has been bumped out in 
consequence of an insecure turnover or an unduly fragile top wad. 
The velocity with which the gun recoils into the shoulder is the 
same as that which results from letting a body fall from a height 
of 4ft., hence we may say that more than half the cartridges used 
are subjected to a shock at least equal to falling from table 
height. We very seldom hear of double discharges, and when 
they do occur the expianation is sought, as a matter of course, 
in the jarring off of the second hammer. 

One other point that I should like to emphasise in divergence 
from the impression conveyed by the report is the fact that a 
cartridge which goes off by jar or shock seldom or never exhibits 
cap indentation. In the Field of November 14th, 1903, I 
exhaustively treated the whole subject, the following opening 
sentences showing that such occurrences were then, at any rate, 
by no means rare. 

“ About once in every six months we are asked to explain 
how it can happen that a cartridge which has been allowed to fall 
expiodes on touching the ground. Correspondents who have 
favoured us with their experiences in this direction have, on 
several occasions, forwarded the actual remains of cartridges 
which have so exploded. In no case has it appeared that the 
cap has received a blow in any way analogous to that which is 
indicated by the mark made by the striker in the act of firing 
a gun.” 

‘ Inter alia I related an incident which had just occurred to 
myseif. Having emptied a cartridge in orde1 to weigh the charge, 
I was following the usual practice of sharply tapping the side 
of the case to shake out any adhering grains, when suddenly 
the cap went off, scattering the powder in the receptacle and 
covering the grains with black deposit. The article explained 
that the operating medium was the “ anvil,” an unattached and 
sometimes loose metal part which 1s confined within the cap and 
cap chamber. I further recited that, within a few hours of the 
above experience, a letter with contained fragments was received 
from a correspondent who had had a cartridge go off while he 
was engaged filling his magazine. There was no mark on the 
cap, and the height of fall was not more than 18ins._ Mr. Borland 
was quoted in the article as suggesting that the ignition of 
cartridges in the turnover lathe arose from the pressure on the 
top wad being transmitted through shot, wads and powder, so as 
to act on the anvil. 

The dubious feeling with which many sportsmen will receive 
Major Cooper-Key’s conclusion that a blasting detonator was 
in reality the prime agent of the explosion will not materially 
differ from the reception accorded to my own analogous decisions 
in the case of burst guns. In the light of long experience, 
illuminated by many experiments, an obstruction may be the 
indubitable cause, but it is one thing to say so and quite another to 
carry conviction. thw 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


INCREASING ACTIVITY 


REY WALLS, Gullane, Mrs. 

Brinton’s ‘‘ small, albeit dignified 

holiday home, in which Mr. Lutyens 

has given shape to modern needs 

after his own delightful fashion,” 

is in the market, at the very 

moderate price of £12,000, the agents being 

Messrs. Curtis and Henson. The quoted 

sentence is from the exquisitely illustrated 

special article on the residence, in COUNTRY 

Lire of September 9th, 1911, from the pen of 

*“L. W.” Grey Walls stands on the far-famed 

links at Muirfield, The contents of the house 
may also be sold, 

Muirfield links is the home of the 
Honourable Company of Edinburgh Golfers, 
and near many other famous links. There 
is much that is ingenious, original and 
most attractive in the planning of Grey Walls, 
for Sir Edwin Lutyens (as he now is) had to 
consider the site with reference to the links 
and the road, and to catch both the view north- 
wards and the sun. The sitting-room has a 
south-east aspect, and the drawing-room over- 
looks the links and the formal garden. At the 
east corner is an open-air tea-room, with glazed 
windows to the north and east, and openings, 
fitted with roller shutters, to the south and 
west. The subsidiary structures take their 
places faithfully and naturally in the general 
scheme. Alike in the broken mass of the north- 
west front and in the symmetrical south-west 
side that looks across the formal garden, and 
especially in the sweeping lines of the entrance 
front, “‘ the house is satisfying.’’ ‘The article 
on Grey Walls should be re-read for its analysis 
of the artistic attributes of the architectural 
work of Sir Edwin Lutyens. 


391,290 ACRES ON OFFER. 


MONG the properties entrusted to Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley for sale this year 

are the island estates of Tiree, Lismore and 
Benmore Forest, of nearly 52,000 acres, for 
the Duke of Argyll ; Haughton Hal!, Cheshire, 
1,500 acres (in conjunction with Messrs. Collins 
and Collins); Hare Park estate, Six Mile 
Bottom, by direction of the executors of the 
late Sir Ernest Cassel, over 1,100 acres, includ- 
ing part of Newmarket Racecourse (in con- 
junction with Messrs. Bidwell and Sons) ; 
Shinness, 26,515 acres in Sutherland; 
the Jura estates, Argyllshire, 64,000 acres, 
including one of the best deer forests ; Buck- 
hurst Park, Ascot, a Georgian mansion and 
125 acres, ‘the home of the late Sir Joseph 
Savory ; ‘the sporting estate of Corrymony, 
10,600 acres, at the head of Loch Urquhart, 
Inverness-shire ; Sir Percival Perry’s Ewell 
Castle, Surrey, built in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century by Sir Geoffrey Wyatville, 
the restorer of Windsor Castle; Sir James 
Calder’s Weeting Hall estate, 5,900 acres, 
with some of the finest shooting in Norfolk ; 
Norton Manor estate, Radnorshire, 2,724 acres ; 
Highcliffe Castle, overlooking the Needles 
and Christchurch Bay; _ Erlestoke Park, 
869 acres, Wiltshire; Kinloch, Perthshire, 
4,000 acres; Holme Lacy, Herefordshire, and 
1,666 acres, with five miles of salmon fishing 
in the Wye; and the Argyllshire sporting, 
Glenfinart, 13,670 acres, on the shore of Loch 


ng. 
Villa Zoraide, Cap Martin, belonging to 
Mr. Kenneth Clark, is in a class to which belong 
also Chateau Devachan, San Remo, at which 
the Peace Conference was held in 1920; the 
late Sir Ernest Cassel’s villa Les Cedres, Cap 
Ferrat, formerly the residence of the King of 
the Belgians; Lord Egerton’s Villa Egerton, 
Roquebrune; and Chateau du Thorenc, 
Cannes, belonging to the late Lord Rendal. 


HOLLY LODGE FOR HOUSING. 


"THE whole of the real estate left for realisa- 

tion by the trustees of the late Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts, M.P., including, in addition 
to the various freeholds which have been 
brought under the hammer, property in 
Westminster, has been disposed of within 
about ten months by Mr. Joseph Stower, 
who has just effected the sale of Holly Lodge, 
Highgate,and 55 acres. The buyer is Alderman 
Davis, who is well known in connection with 
housing schemes. It is understood — that 
development as a building estate is contem- 
plated, and this will probably mean the eventual 
disappearance of the mansion where so many 


garden parties and other entertainments were 
given by the late Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 
It wiil also involve the reduction of the open 
spaces of North London, and may also mean 
the impairment of the view from Parliament 
Hill towards Highgate, now one of the most 
glorious tree-clad slopes anywhere to be seen. 
Doubtless development will be conducted 
with as much regard as possible to the preserva- 
tion of the natural beauties of the estate, but 
bricks and mortar must in any event largely 
take the place of verdure. 

If this is to be the destiny of Holly Lodge, 
it will serve to emphasise the public services 
rendered by Sir Arthur Crosfield and _ his 
devoted band of fellow workers in saving a 
large tract of Ken Wood for the perpetual 
use and enjoyment of the people of London. 
The extensive public open space of Hampstead 
Heath and Parliament Hill appears likely to 
be hemmed in closely by built-on land, for 
not only is Holly Lodge under the shadow of 
development, but, according to Sir Arthur 
Crosfield, there is a report regarding Ken 
Wood that Lord Mansfield has sanctioned 
plans for the development of the residue of 
the estate. He says: “It is of the highest 
importance that the noble remnant of the 
old Forest of Middlesex, facing Parliament 
Hill Fields, which is the crowning glory of 
the Northern Heights, should be permanently 
secured for the nation. Should the authorities 
of the North London boroughs decide to 
move in that matter, there can be little doubt 
that they would have the co-operation and 
powerful support of the London County 
Council itself—not alone its financial support, 
but, what would be no less important, its 
influence in helping to bring about an arrange- 
ment by which the remainder of the estate, 
or whatever portion it was thought desirable 
to acquire, should be bought at a reasonable 
price. 

‘* Personally, I have not the slightest 
doubt that should such a joint effort be made 
by the authorities of the London County 
Council and of the North London boroughs, 
not only would the timber of Ken Wood be 
secured, but enough, at any rate, of the interior 
to give the citizens of London the benefit of 
its extraordinary beauty.” 

To revert to the Burdett-Coutts sales, 
they include the two freeholds in Piccadilly, 
one being the famous mansion, No. 1, Stratton 
Street ; the Bethnal Green properties around 
Columbia Market, which owed its origin to 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts’ desire to ameliorate 
the condition of the people of that congested 
area; ground rents and houses on the fringe 
of the Holly Lodge Estate; and, lastly, the 
mansion and its grounds. In respect of the 
variety and value of the interests submitted, 
the sale is one of the most important that has 
been carried out in the last twelve months. 

While referring to North London free- 
holds it may be useful to anyone who is thinking 
of taking a house in or near London to mention 
that the comparatively modern and extremely 
well built residence of moderate size in an 
acre or more of lovely gardens on Hampstead 
Heath, near its highest part, known as The 
Logs, is in the market, the bidding at Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley’s auction having 
ceased at £10,000. 

Changes in neighbourhoods are inevitable, 
but for the reasons stated in these columns 
recently the fear that the freehold, formerly 
belonging to Lord Dartmouth, in Charles 
Street, Mayfair, might be turned into ‘‘ some- 
thing new and strange”’ in the way of com- 
mercial use seems to have been baseless. 
At any rate, any excuse for further rumours 
of uneasiness is at an end, for a lady, for whom 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons acted, has bought 
the house for her own occupation. 


COMING AND CONCLUDED SALES. 


(COLONEL FLETCHER, D.S O., has decided 

to sell Dale Park, Arundel, and Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons are the agents. Dale Park, 
on the south slope of the South Downs, is a 
fine old house standing high in an extensive 
park, noted for its beauty and generally ad- 
mitted to be one of the most beautiful natural 
parks in the south of England. The estate 
is Over 2,000 acres, with absolutely exceptional 
covert shooting. 

Major-General Sir H. H. Tudor’s Bury 
St. Edmunds property, known as The Fort, 


has been privately sold cince the auction 
by Messrs. Arthur Rutter, Sons and Co, 
who are to offer Feltwell Lodge, fou 
miles from Brandon, on behalf of Captain 
H. F. H. Hardy, with a secondary residence 
and 200 acres of woodlands and about the same 
acreage of other land. Feltwell Lodge has 
recently had electric light and central /ieating 
installed, and is a comfortable house available 
for immediate entry. 

The remains of a property that was held 
by Charles II are incorporated in Mount 
Ephraim House, a Tudor residence, one 
of three or four first-rate Tunbridge Wells 
freeholds, on the Common, for sale shortly 
by Messrs. Brackett and Sons, for the trustees 
of the late Colonel Trevenen J. Holland. 
The other properties are The Chalet, a two- 
storey detached house; the house and other 
buildings called The Pavilion Stables; and a 
modern detached house on the Common at 
Mount Ephraim known as The Summit. 

In the pretty country between Surbiton 
and Leatherhead is Chessington, a freehold 
that has lately been modernised and redecorated, 
with grounds, orchard, park and arable, in 
all about 47 acres, and it is to be submitted 
with other properties, at St. James’s Square, 
on February 6th, by Messrs. Hampton and 
Sons. The house is well recessed from the 
road, being approached by a carriage drive 
2ooyds. long. The reception rooms, facing 
south-west, are floored in oak, and the billiard- 
room is half panelled in oak of seventeenth 
century workmanship. 

The phenomenal increase in value of 
London sites is illustrated by the fact that in 
the year 1830 the land on which are the National 
Portrait Gallery and Trafalgar Square was 
let at a yearly rent of £20 to a farmer. Probably 
at that time the Governors of Bethlem Royal 
Hospital thought they were doing well to 
effect an exchange with the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests for land near Piccadilly 
Circus. At any rate, whatever they thought, 
they made the exchange, and a portion of 
what the Governors got is to be let on building 
lease, some 17,000 sq. ft. in Duke Street, 
Jermyn Street and Piccadilly. 

Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and Partners 
have sold Broncroft Castle, near Craven Arms, 
Salop, an old sandstone house, the earliest 
portions of which date back to the fourteenth 
century. The area included in the sale is 
50 acres, but the whole estate being dealt 
with extends to 500 acres. 

Messrs. George Trollope and Sons have 
dealt with the properties. at Cobham, Surrey: 
The Vicarage (jointly with Messrs. Ewbank 
and Co.), Eaton Grange and Fairmile House. 


LORD LECONFIELD’S -FURNITURE. 


LORD LECONFIELD has instructed Messrs, 

Foster to sell the remaining contents of 
No. 9, Chesterfield Gardens, Mayfair, on 
Monday and Tuesday, February 26th and 27th 
including a pair of old French side tables, 
which were purchased at the Hamilton Pzlace 
auction. 

Hayne House, Plymtree, Cullompton, 4 
Queen Anne house, with some of the original 
panelling, and fitted with electric light and 
central heating, is for sale with 250 acres by 
Messrs. Harrods, Limited, and there is another 
Devon property, business premises now. in 
Fore Street, Exeter, for sale, known as ‘The 
Chevalier’s House, a seventeenth century 
structure, rich in tradition and architecture. 
The latter freehold is in the hands of Me-srs. 
Debenham, Tewson and Chinnocks, unde: an 
order of the Chancery Division, with _o her 
properties in the cathedral city and at Tr.:r0, 
and land in Somerset. There is also a biock 
of offices formerly held by a firm of esiate 
agents, Messrs. Whitton and Laing. By 4 
coincidence a report on the latter firn’s 
business has just come to hand. Their trins- 
actions in the last week or two amount to well 
over £54,000, and include the following s: 18 
in conjunction with the other agents nam: 
Clyston, Broadclyst, with Messrs. Knowinan 
and Sons; Elmbrook, Cowley Road, Exeter, 
with Messrs. Rippon, Boswell and Co.; 
Roper’s Court, Exeter, with Messrs. Force 
and Son; Dennysmead, Cowley Road, 
Exeter, with Messrs. Mark Rowe and Sons; 
and Bolealler, Cullompton, with Messrs. 
Harrods, Limited. ARBITER, 
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